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INTRODUCTION 



Shaping Teacher Expectations For Minority Girls is a training moc * '^signed to 
insure that the expectations teachers convey *o students, particularly minon y girls, lead 
to challenge, success and maximum learning. The need for this module grew out of a 
recognition that minority girls have traditionally failed to achieve academic success on a 
par with other students in American schools and that low teacher expectations have been 
a serious factor contributing to this situation. 

Background 

Research has documented the low educational achievement levels of minority 
women but also has indicated that low achievement levels are not necessarily the resuh of 
low levels of academic ability. Rather, low teacher, family and community expectations 
often impact upon a girl's self-concept leading her to de-emphasize academic excellence. 
Consider the following: 

• Fifteen, sixteen and seventeen year olds who are two or more years behind the 
appropriate grade level are overwhelmingly minority students. When minority 
females were compared to majority females in 1976, delayed education rates 
were 1.9 times greater for Native American women; .8 times greater for black 
women, 1.7 times greater for Mexican American women; and 2.0 times greater 
for Puerto Rican women. Japanese and Chinese American females fared better 
than the majority females. 1 

• Mexican American women drop out of school at a higher rate than Mexican 
American males. 2 

• Only 55 percent of Hispanic females complete the full four years of secondary 
school. 3 

• Many female drop-outs have tested ability levels that indicate they could have 
succeeded easily at the next educational level. 4 

• Only 9 percent of the Hispanic females who entered two year colleges in 1972 
had completed their programs in 1974; 47 percent had dropped out. 5 



1 



• In 1976, Puerto Rican and black females were more likely to be out of school than 
their male counterparts. 6 

Of all academic degrees awarded, Asian, Hispanic, and Native American women 
receive a smaller proportion than their male counterparts. 7 



It is clear from the data that, having to contend with a dual discrimination based on 
both sex and race, minority gins suffer substantially more than other groups academically. 
Racial and ethnic minority women are not born with the expectation of failure. These ex- 
pectations develop as a result of socialization practices and the expectations communi- 
cated to them at home, in the community, by the media, and in school. 

In schools, teachers expect minority female students to be less competent, less capa- 
ble and less likely to achieve academic excellence. Low teacher expectations result in 
their limiting the opportunities available to minority females. Rita Bornstein writes: "Our 
expectations for women and minorities limit these groups to a narrow range of behaviors 
and opportunities despite our professional ideal of equality." 8 The low expectations on 
the part of a teacher, in turn cause the student to lower expectations for herself. Studies 
have revealed the connection between teacher attitudes and learning outcomes for minor- 
ity students. 4 Brophy describes the cycle of low expectations perpetuated by teacher ac- 
tions and student conduct and reports that learning gains are directly related to high 
teacher expectations for both low and high socioeconomic status groups. 10 

A recent study revealed that teachers of high school students give more constructive 
criticism (related to wo*k) to students for whom they have high expectations, while they 
gi Je more positive feedback (related to personal behavior) to students for whom their ex- 
pectations are low. The academic performance of the first group of students remains sig- 
nificantly superior to that of the second. Teachers evidently believe that able students can 
and will correct their work and improve their performance, and this expectation is 
realized." Teachers are likely to be unaware of their low expectations and related feed- 
back behaviors, as well as the fact that girls and minority students are often the recipients 
of the low expectation communication. It appears that teacher-differentiated treatment 
prevents mi ority* and female students from reaching their full academic potential. Low 
expectations often limit the quality and length of education for females and these are 
important factors in their future economic situation. 12 

Teacher expectations and the communication of these expectations play a major role 
in encouraging students to realize their full academic potentials. For this reason, it is criti- 
cal that teachers understand the importance of developing and commmunicating positive 
expectations which will help minority females find challenge and attain success in their 
learning. 



Contents 



Shaping Teacher Expectations for Minority Girls presents a series of learning exer- 
cises which help teachers become aware of the issues, identify problems and needs, and 
initiate activities which will make them more effective in teaching minority females. The 
module is divided into three units, which are followed by an annotated bibibliography. 

RAISING THE ISSUE. Unit I. Teachers are asked to identify examples of teacher expec- 
tancy based c personal experience and to examine how these expectations influenced 
their educational progress. A model for understanding teacher expectancy is presented. 

FORMING EXPECTATIONS. Unit II. This unit helps teachers to identify sources of ex- 
pectations and to distinguish between realistic and biased expectations. 

COMMUNICATING EXPECTATIONS. Unit III. Teachers identify their own strengths 
and weaknesses in communicating expectations to students. They select and try several 
actions or techniques designed to help them sharpen their skills in communicating clear, 
realistic expectations for students. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. This bibliography of selected resources for promoting 
educational equity for minority Jemales focuses on four areas: 

*- The Identification of Race and Sex Biases in Instructional Materials; 

— Counseling, Career Education and Guidance of Minority Girls; 

— Background Information about Minority Women of Various Ethnic Groups; 

— Other Resources. 

Using the Module 

The training module includes three units which form a progressive learning sequence 
with each unit building upon the learning of the previous unit(s). 

Each unit requires a minimum of two and a half to three hours for presentation. For 
most effective use, the units should be presented on consecutive days. If this is not feasi- 
ble, the trainer should review salient points from the previous session (s), make linkages 
where' ^r possible, and provide notes/?ummaries/outlines of the activities previously 
covere 

Each of the three units contains the following: 

• A Content Outline containing a unit summary; 

• Instructions for Trainers suggesting steps for teaching the content; 

• Opening Exercises designed to introduce concepts and ideas and to stimulate 
discussion; 
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• A Lecture Resource providing information to be used by the trainer to develop a 
lecture which reinforces and expands upon the ideas developed during the open- , 
mg exercises or to introduce key concepts in the unit; 

• Follow-up Exercises containing group activities designed to reinforce concepts 
introduced in the lecture; 

• Individual Exercises designed to be used by individual trainees outside the 
classroom to gain a more in-depth understanding of key concepts. 

The training exercises are designed to be used in a workshop setting which promotes 
maximum trainee participation. Because the process of training is as crucial as the 
content of training, the exercises incorporate a variety of participatory activities including 
role plays, case studies, and small group discussions. 

Training is most effective when the trainees are active participants in the learning 
process, rather than just passive receptors of information. Trainers should facilitate 
trainee participation and learning by: 

• Sharing with the trainees the specific unit goals and objectives. Effective training 
involves developing a shared group commitment to the goals and objectives. 

• Drawing on the participants' experiences. Training is made meaningful by draw- 
ing on the personal experiences and observations of the participants and relating 
concepts to personal situations and experiences. , 

• Emphasizing the development of skills rather than the memorization of answers 
Learning is the process of assimilating and accommodating new information, and 
making use of this information to improve skills. Effective training focuses on 
solutions and skills improvement, not just the provision of a volume of data and 
subject matter. 

• Encouraging trainees' active involvement in role plays, small group analysis of 
data, discussions and case studies. 

• Allowing trainees to draw conclusions. Trainers should provide the information, 
data and examples needed to permit the trainees to see patterns/trends, to make 
generalizations, and to draw conclusions. This learner-centered analysis makes 
the conclusions more meaningful to the trainees than if they had been developed 
and stated by the trainer alone. 

• Using the lecture resource to reinforce trainee observations/conclusions and to 
respond to questions generated by trainees during the opening exercises or to in- 
troduce key concepts. The trainer should use the lecture as a vehicle for providing 
information and should encourage trainee feedback after the presentation. 

• Pacing activities to maintain attention and yet allow time for processing informa- 
tion When attention lags, the trainers may ask questions that stimulate group 
participation, shift to another activity that requires more active involvement, or 
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suggest a break. Being responsive to trainees* interests and needs requires the 
trainer to be flexible and to make necessary shifts in content, procedures or em- 
phasis. 

The activities, materials, and ba< ground information pieces which comprise this 
module are intended to 4 be u§gd by trainers tcf develop effective training sessions. A high 
degree of flexibility has been built in to permit trainers to select and/or modify the par- 
ticular exercises* and sequence of exercises to best meet the specific needs of trainees, 
within their time, budget and space restrictions. 

The authors hope that trainers will find the module an appropriate and effective way 
of helping teachers understand the Importance of communicating positive expectations 
for minority girls and to strengthen communication skills to convey positive expectations. 

Footnotes f < 

> 

y ^Social Indicator? of Equality fur Minorities and Women 1978. Washington. D.C U S Commission on 
Civil Rights, p. 6. 

2 Cotera, M. 1976. Profile of the Mexican American Womin. University Park, New Mexico- New Mex- 
ico State University, p. 122. ERIC ED 11 9888. 

* The American High School- A Statistical Overview 1980. Washington. D.C: The National Center for 
Education Statistics p 12. 

4 GiImartin, K.J. 1979. The Status of Women and Minorities in Education Technical Report 3. Palo 
Alto, California. American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences p. 16. ERIC ED 183457. 

5 Brown, G.H. and OlivaS, M.A. 1980. The Condition of Education for Hispanic Americans, .Washing- 
ton. D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

^Wirtenberg et al. 1981 . Sex equity in American education. Educational Leadership 38. 314 
"Ibid 

8 Bornstein. R. 1979 The education of women: protection or lib^ation, Educational Leadership p 36. 
331. 

4 Weinberg, M. 1977 Minority Students: A Research Appraisal. Washington, D.C: The National Insti- 
tute of Education. 

lu Brophy, J E. 1975. Reflections on Research in Elementary Schools. Paper presented at the Conference 
of Teacher Effects: An Examination by Policy-Makers and Researchers, Austin, Texas. 

u Means, V., Moore, J.W., Gagne, E. and Hauck, W. 1979. The interactive effects of consonant and dis- 
sonant teacher expectancy and feedback communication on student performance in a natural school 
setting, American Educational Research Journal 16: 367-373. 

12 Verheyden-Hilliard, M.E. 1976. Double discrimination against minority girls and women. In A 
Handbook for Workshops on Sex Equality in Education. Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, p. 12. 
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Unit I 



RAISING THE ISSUE 

A Content Outline 

Introducing the Unit ^ 

Opening Exercises 

Exercise l-l Expectancy Examples from Experience is an exercise which heips teachers relate the con- 
cept of expectancy to their perspnal experiences. ^ 

Exercise 12 Expectancy. Sample Experiences \% an opening exercise-designed to encourage teachers to 
explore the concept of expectancy. 

Lecture Resource I 

Building a Model for Understanding Teacher Expectations provides background information and pre- 
sents a model for understanding how expectations influence teacher behavior and student performance 

Foliow-up Exercise 

Exercise 1-3 ^Considering Current Attitudes is a series of short cases that enables teachers to explore 
differential expectations based on race and sex. 

Individual Exercises 

Exercise 1-4 Race and Sex Differences — Fact and Myth is a self-test that encourages teachers to explor? 
some facts ancl myths concerning race and sex differences. » 

Exercise 1-5 Enlarging the American Dream is an aiticle that will help teachers *o become aware of the 
cultural differences and the educational and occupational experiences and needs of Puerto Rican, Mex- 
ican American, black, Asian and Native American women / 



Instructions For Trainers 
Introducing Unit I 

RAISING THE ISSUE 



1. Welcome participants and introduce trainers. 

2. Review the, training schedule. 

3. State the objectives of Unit Y. Explain to the 
group that the exercises included in Unit I will 
enable them to: 

• Build awareness of the problems created for 
learners when teachers convey low expecta- 
tions; 

• Develop a basic undemanding of expectancy; 

• Learn how expectancy is demonstrated in the 
classroom , 

• Define teacher expectancy; 

• Describe a model for understanding teacher 
expectancy; 

• Generate examples of teacher expectancy 
based on personal experience; 

• Identify some ways in which expectancy 
messages commmunicated to them influenced 
their own educational progress; 

• Acquire information on the impact of dual 
discrimination based on race or ethnicity $nd 
sex. 



Notes: 



4. Begin the opening exercises. 
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OPENING EXERCISES 



Instiuctions For Trainers " / 
Exercise M 

EXPECTANCY -EXAMPLES FROM EXPERIENCE 



1. Explain to the group that in this opening exer- 
cise they will be looking at their own experi- 
ences with expectancy messages. 

2. Distribute the exercises. 

3. Ask participants to reflect on their own experi- 
ences with expectancy messages. 

4. Allow 5-10 minutes for them to record their re- 
sponses. 

5. Encourage participants to share their experi- 
ences with the group. Y^a might pose the fol- 
lowing questions: 

• In what ways were the individual examples of 
expectancy alike or different? 

• How did individuals feel about the experi- 
ence? 

• How did teacher expectancy influence stu- 
dent learning? 

• What have we learned about feelings and ex- 
pectancy? 
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Notes: 




copy for 
participant* 



Exercise M 

EXPECTANCY -EXAMPLES FROM EXPERIENCE 



Instructions 

When others let you know what they expect you to do or how well they expect you to do it they are 
conveying "expectancy messages." Think about your own experience as a child or adu't and briefly de- 
scribe a sftuation where you received expectancy messages. As you think about/desenbe this experience, 
try to answer the following questions. 
1. Were the expectancy messages in your case positive or negative? 



2. Were the expectancy messages in your case biased or realistic? How could you telP 



3. In what verbal and nonverbal ways were the expectancy messages communicated? 



4. How'did you feel or respond to the expectancy messages: 
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Instructions For Trainers 
Exercise 1-2 

EXPECTANCY -SAMPLE EXPERIENCES 



1. Explain to the group that this second opening 
exercise is designed to encourage them to fur- 
ther explore the-concept of expectancy. 

2. Explain to the participants that they will be ex- 
amining three vignettes and responding to a 
series of questions. 

3. Divide into smaller groups of 3-5 people each. 

4. Distribute one of the vignettes in Exercise 1-2 to 
each group for analysis. 

5. Ask participants to read the vignette and think 
about the questions individually, then discuss 
the vignette and questions in their small group. 

6. Convene the groups and have each one give a 
brief summary of what they discovered about 
expectations in the particular situation outlined 
in the vignette their group studied. 

7. Ask the group to make some generalizations 
about expectations and expectancy messages. 
Record their list of generalizations/statements 
on a flipchart, newsprint or blackboard so all r?n 
see. 



Notes: 



copy for 
participants 




Exercise 1-2 

EXPECTANCY -SAMPLE EXPERIENCES 

Vignette 1 



Instructions ! 

Read the following vignette and respond to the questions below. 
Black female — Junior High School « 

At the beginning of seventh grade 1 wrote a composition which according to^the teacher was "too 
good" to have been written by me. The day she returned the compositions, she made me stay after cla*s 
and write another composition. She was giving me a second chance since 1 could not have written H ie 
first one on my own. / was hurt. All my preuious teachers had complimented me on my compos.t.ons. 

Since the second composition was also good, she ignored me from then on. 



Questions to Consider 

1. What messages were conveyed by the teacher to the student? 



2. How do you think the student felt? 



3\ Were the teacher's expectations/expectancy messages negative or positive? 



4. Hiaw did the teacher's expectancy influence her behavior? 



\ 

5. If you were the teacher, how would you have handled this situation? 
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Exercise 1-2 

EXPECTANCY -SAMPLE EXPERIENCES 

Vignette 2 



Instructions 

Read *he following vignette and respond ,to the questions below: 
Chinese female — Senior High School 

/ came to the United States and I was enrolled In 9th grade in a public school. From the very begin- 
ning, / was put in honors courses and after thai I was counseled into advanced math and science 
courses. I was expected to be both motivated and to excel in those subjects I was never discouraged 
from high level academic courses. I always got good grades. 

Questions to Consider 

1. What message was conveyed by the teacher to the student? 



2. How do you think the student felt? 



3. Were the teacher's expectations/expectancy messages negative or positive? 



4, How did the teacher's expectancy influence the student's behavior? The student's performance? 



5. What is the stereotype implicit in this vignette? Do you believe it to be true'' 
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Exercise 1-2 

EXPECTANCY —SAMPLE: EXPERIENCES 



Vignette 3 



Instructions 

Read the following vignette and respond to the questions below. 
Native American — Senior High School 

When Elva Benson was growing up in Shiprock, she went to see her high school counselor, an An- 
glo, and told him she wanted to go to college, He handed her some ready information about the Univer- 
sity of Mexico and Arizona State College. Then she asked if she could find out about some eastern 
schools. 

"You dont think you re really capable of thatl" he said* 

Questions to Consider 

1. What message was conveyed by the school counselor to the student? 



2. How do you think the student felt? 



3. Were the counselor's expectations/expectancy messages negative or positive? 



4. How did the counselor s expectancy influence his behavior? 



5, If you had been the counselor, what would you have done? 



•Wood. B and Barr$. T 1978 The story of three Navajo women. Integrated Education 16(2) p 35 
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BUILDING A MODEL FOR UNDERSTANDING TEACHER 
EXPECTATIONS 



Before You Begin . . . 

L Read through the lecture resource paper, Build- 
ing A Model For Understanding Teacher Expec- 
tations, and become farrjlia r with the content. 

2. Identify and review sources cited to expand your 
own knowledge of teacher expectations. 

3. Decide ahead of time the most important points 
you want to present. 

4. Prepare charts and/or transparencies which out- 
line the six stages of the Model for Under- 
standing Teacher Expectations and the defini- 
tion of expectancy. 

5. Duplicate the Lecture Resource paper to be dis- 
tributed after the lecture. 

Conducting the Lecture . . . 

6. Explain to the group thai you will provide them 
with information on teacher expectations and 
their influence on the academic performance of 
students as evidenced by research studies of 
teacher expectancy. 

7 Define expectancy as ^ 

A conscious or unconscious evaluation which 
one person makes of another which leads the 
evaluator to treat the person evaluated in a 
manner as though the assessment were correct 
and to anticipate that the person evaluated will 
act in a manner consistent with the assessment. 



Notes: 



8. Cite some of the research and findings. 



9. Identify and list the factors which research has 
found to affect academic performance. 



• Self-esteem; 

• Socialization; 

• Educational opportunity; 

• Performance evaluation. 

10. Allow time for participant clarificati 3n questions 
but do not spend a lot of time on individual 
situations. Participants will have an opportunity 
to get into this in subsequent activities. 

11. Discuss the Six stages of the Model for Under- 
standing Teacher Expectations using a trans- 
parency or a large chart to enhance your presen- 
tation. 

12. If possible, post the Fist of statements legarding 
expectation/expectancy messages which the 
group generated during Exercise 1-2 as well as 
the "official" definition which has been 
recorded on a flip chart, newsprint, blackboard, 
etc. 

After the lecture - . . 

13. Facilitate a group discussion which addresses 
the following questions: 

• How does the definition of expectancy com- 
pare with what you had in mind during the 
opening exercises? 

• Examine the model for understanding teacher 
expectancies which arose during the opening 
exercises. How did the model help clarify 
your thinking? 

• Can you think of any other steps, variables or 
considerations which should be incorporated 
into the model? 

• What questions about expectancy still remain 
° for you? 
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Lecture Resource I 

BUILDING A MODEL FOR UNDERSTANDING TEACHER 
EXPECTATIONS 



"An expectancy, or expectation set, is a conscious or unconscious evaluation which one person 
forms of another, or of himself, which leads the evaluator to treat the person evaluated in a manner as 
though the assessment were correct. Further, he will anticipate that the person evaluated will act in a 
manner consistent with the assessment." 1 Expectations are formed daily in communications at home, at 
school, at work, and in social settings. One powerful source of expectation messages for children is the 
classroom teacher. Teacher expectations have been identified as an important factor in student success 
*and in student failure. 



Research Background 

Although it was not the first study of teacher expectation effects, or the self-fulfilling prophecy as it 
was called, Pygmalion in the Classroom 2 sparked a tremendous interest in the subject. Experimenters in 
a controlled situation told teachers that their groups of students were "bloomers." Based on 1Q scores, 
teachers were told that these children would excel. Although the data were entirely fictional, the children 
labelled as "bloomers" did attain higher scores on post-tests. Rosenthal and Jacobson called this effect of 
teacher expectations on student behavior, the "Pygmalion Effect." 

Replications of the Pygmalion study contradicted the study's findings, but subsequent research, 
which was more rigorous and complex than the Pygmalion design, began revealing solid information 
about the existence and impact of teacher expectations on stjudent performance. Coupled with the find- 
ings regarding the failure of females to achieve their potential for success in school, teacher expectancy 
research has helped to build an understanding of the factors affecting the academic performance of girls 
and young women. 

Self-Esteem is a variable that is important to student success. At the preschool level, the self- 
esteem differences associated with ethnicity and gender are very small. 3 But the differences do begin to 
appear as students are exposed to negative expectancy messages. While the self-concepts of black youth 
are becoming more positive, black females continue to score highest onmeasures of alienation. 4 

Females in grades three to twelve are more internally controlled (as opposed to externally con- 
trolled by others or by the environment) and higher in achievement motivation than males 5 but as young 
women, they are more self-effacing 6 and have a greater tendency to explain their performance as a func- 
tion of luck. 7 When they are underachieves, grade six females evaluate themselves as low in social rela- 
tions; they lack a sense of accomplishment, they anticipate failure, and they manifest feelings of social 
rejection Social rejection is not a concern for underachieving boys. 8 Among the factors related to ex- 
ternal orientations in undergraduate females, is a low expectation for gaining love and affection. Again, 
this is not a concern to young men. 9 
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Although they get better grades in high school, white females are less likely to attend college than 
white males "> Those women who do attend college often indicate that they are not expected to achieve 
too much or to aspire to professional ranks 1 1 Yet. "women are as capable, if not more so, as men of suc- 
ceeding in business and academic programs. In none of the areas investigated did men outperform 
women in several instances, women appeared to be academically superior to men." The consequences 
of underachievement are substantial. The negat.ve economic impact on women coupled w.th the psycho- 
logical impact of reduced independence and self-reliance make lack of education a life-t.me d.sab.hty. 

Socialization is another factor in academic success, if women are as capable as men, how can their 
comparatively low performance be explained? Starting in elementary school, boys receive poorer 
grades repeat classes more often, have more problems related to behavior and achievement, score lower 
on achievement tests, are more often punished for disruptive behavior, are more criticized by the 
teacher have more teacher contacts, do not accept teachers' oppression, blame others for their failures, 
and receive more direct questions. By junior high and high school, boys have more con ict w.th..the 
teacher and high achieving boys receive the most favorable treatment. 1 Girls, on the other hand, re- 
ceive more approval, accept oppression and become passive, resort to social acceptance when they do 
not do well academically, win teacher approval by conforming to sex role stereotypes, and experience 
more positive contacts with teachers. 14 Life in school appears to be relatively easy for girls - a condi- 
tioning for non-assertweness and a conditioning, perhaps, for performance that is below potential. 1 his 
is confirmed by the fact that girls' early advantage over boys is rot sustained in later years. 

Educational Opportunity must also be considered. Finn, Dulberg and Reis found that universally 
women are educationalty disadvantaged. The authors state: "To deny to one sex the full range of course 
contents, adult sex-role models, and the benefits associated with the highest expectations and support for 
their performance, is to deny them equal opportunity. . "' 

When Evaluating Performance, professionals give black students lower evaluations of academic 
performance than they give whites. After reviewing formal studies of teacher expectations in interracial 
settings Weinberg concludes: "Studies of teacher attitudes suggest strongly a generally negative orien- 
tation toward minority children. Empirical analyses of interracial classrooms demonstrate the practical 
consequence, of negative teacher attitudes." i7 "Despite efforts to counteract prejudice, it appears that 
prejudice may still affect the judgments that have important implications for students in a society where 
academic achievement is a key to success." 18 

In the preceding quotes two phrases stand out: "expectations" and the "judgments made by profes- 
sionals " Teacher expectations are among the major factors which contribute to the failure of minority 
women to achieve the. academic success that they are capable of achieving. 

A Model For Understanding Teacher Expectations 

Researchers are beginning to demonstrate that teacher expectancy is part of a cyclical pattern of 
student-teacher interactions. A model for understanding these interactions appears in Figure 1. 

At the beginnning of the cycle (box 1) are INPUTS. These are the bits of information that con- 
tribute to a teacher's expectations for a child. These natural inputs or pieces of information on students 
may come directly from the student in the form of physical characteristics, behavior, academic perform^ 
ance socioeconomic status or other data. Teachers also get information from records, from parents and 
, from' other school personnel. Student data and data, from other sources combine to create input for 
teacher expectations. 

The second stage of the cycle (box 2) is the formation of TEACHER EXPECTATIONS for stu- 
dents. These expectations can be of two types: realistic or biased. 
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Realistic expectations are desirable and should not inhibit the students' likelihood of achieving 
their potential. Biased (negative) expectations, on the other hand, are not desirable because they may 
inhibit students* capabilities of achieving maximum success. Positive expectations when unrealistic can 
also be undesirable. Such unrealistic expectations can make students feel inadequate because they can- 
not meet the high expectations others have of them. 

At the third point in the cycle (box 3) are MEDIATING TEACHER BEHAVIORS. Teacher expec- 
tations in many cases are the basis for teacher behavior. A teacher who has biased expectations may be 
aware of those biases and because of this knowledge may endeavor to relate to students equitably. How- 
ever, biased expectations rnay lead to differential teacher behavior. In this case, the teacher is com- 
municating biased (hkjh or Nw) expectations to students. 

The fourth event in the cycte (box 4) is STUDENT RESPONSES. Students may respond to the 
teacher in such a way that they confirm expectations the teacher holds. In this case, they become the 
products of the self-fulfilling prophecy. Some students may not pay attention to the unacceptable expec- 
tations that teachers communicate to them, thus, they may effectively stop the negative cycle and create 
expectations for themselves that are positive and fair. 

The fifth stage in the cycle of expectations (box 5) is OUTPUTS, Outputs include the students' aca- 
demic performance, social behavior and expressions of their psychological conditions. Research has 
linked the various Outputs, and the expression of them to a number of factors, including the preceding 
inputs, expectations and teacher and student behaviors. 

Finally, the cycle contains a FEEDBACK LOOP (line 6). Student outputs return to the teacher in 
the form of inputs and the cycle goes on. Brophy and. Good found substantial evidence of t 1 e self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy theories and describe this chain of events: teacher expectations lead to teacher differential 
behavior which leads students to confirm teacher expectations. Differential performance shows up in 
achievement tests and a cycle is set in motion. Negative expectations lead to negative results and under- 
achievement: positive expectations lead to positive results and achievement. 19 

After reviewing the literature Braun reports: 

Certainly, teacher training courses and inservice programs should sensitize teachers 
to the potent dynamics of these 'input' factors since they trigger specific 'output' ac- 
tion for individual child programming. Teachers need to be sensitized to the biases 
and stereotypes they hold and encouraged to examine these seriously in relation to 
their classroom behavior. After all, it is the 'teacher's expectation of the pupil' and 
the vicious cycle it triggers that will determine largely the child's self-image, and 
ultimately academic success or failure. 20 

Cooper also reinforces the cyclical nature of the model for describing expectancy. Expectations, ac- 
cording to Cooper, begin with variation in student ability and background. Teachers behave differently 
toward low-expectation and high -expectation students. Low-expectation students begin to feel that 
effort will not influence the outcome; they become less persistent and begin to fail. 21 . 

Based on her own research, Lightfoot emphasizes that 

the perspectives of teachers — their personal, cultural, and educational histories; 
their values, attitudes, beliefs, and goals; their professional skills and experiences 
— influence their pedagogical and procedural decisions, as well as the dynamic 
patterns of interaction and social structure which develop in the classroom 22 
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Figure 1* 
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FOLLOW-UP EXERCISE 

Instructions For Trainers 
Exercise 1-3 



CONSIDERING CURRENT ATTITUDES 



1. Explain to the group that in this follpw-up exer- 
cise they will examine pairs of case studies 
which are identical except for the ethnicity of 
the mairv character and that this activity is de 
signed to help them clarify thoughts, feelings, 
values, attitudes or beliefs regarding the interac- 
tion of sex, race and expectations. (Four pairs of 
case studies are provided for the trainer's use.) 

2. Depending on the size of the group, divide into 
two, four, six or eight small groups. 

3. Distribute the case studies so that each group 
will get either case a or b of a pair of cases. 

4. Instruct the groups to read the case and respond 
to the question, answer the question then follow 
the directions. 

5. Pair the groups so that the group which had 
Case la is with the group that had Case lb; the 
group which had 2a is with the group that had 
2b, etc.,' and have each one- share their re- 
sponses. 

6. Facilitate a group discussion, using the following 
questions as a guide: 

• What common or contradictory assumptions 
did individuals make? 

• What data were the most important cues to 
which individuals responded? 

• What was surprising abput the responses of 
others? 

• What did the exercise/illustrate with regard to 
teacher expectations? 

• What generalizations/conclusions can we 
make regarding teacher expectations? 
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Exercise 1-3 

CONSIDERING CURRENT ATTITUDES 

Case la* 



Instructions 

1. Read the following case study and record your responses at the end of the case. 

2. Share your responses with others in your group. 

Pat is just graduating from an all-black city high school. Five foot nine, trim and athletic, Pat has 
excelled in track winning several intramural competitions. Pat is also a school leader, vice-president of 
the senior class, and extremely popular with both female and male students. Without too much effort 
Pat has managed to graduate tenth in a class of 200. . 

Which of the following alternatives do you think is the most likely for Pat? Give reasons for'choos- 
ing that alternative. 

• Pat will go to college. 

• Pat will decide to go to work right after graduation. 

• Pat will get married and work while raising her children. 



I 



•Based on a case presented in Sr'ro.eg.es /or Equity Guidance. Socal Stud.es. Phys.co/ Educot.on 1978 New Bn.nsw.ek. N J Rutgers, The State 
University, ERIC EDI 62027 , 
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Exercise 1-3 

CONSIDERING CURRENT ATTITUDES 

Case lb* 



Instructions ; 

1. Read the following case study and record your responses at the end of the case. 

2. Share your responses with others in your group. 

Pat is just graduating from high school. Five foot nine, trim and athletic, Pat has excelled in track, 
winning several if\tfamural competitions. Pat is also a school leader, vice-president of the senior class, 
and extremely popular with both female and male students. With not too much effort, Pat has managed 
to^graduate tenth 'in a class^of 200. 

1 Which of th$ following alternatives do you think is the most likely for Pat? Give reasons for choos- 
ing that alternative. 

• Pat will go to college. 

• Pat will decide to go to work right after graduation. 

• Pat will get married and work while raising her children. 



'Based on a case presented in Strategies for Equality Guidance, Social Studies, Physical Education 1978 New Brunswick. N J. Rutgers. The State 
University. ERIC ED162027 




Instructions 

1. Read the following case study and record your responses at the end of the case. 

2. Share your responses with others in your group. 

Alice is a sixth grader. She is an Hispanic girl who has some problems in reading and is behind in 
mathematics. How^io you think she will do in high school? 

Which of the following alternatives do you think is the most likely for Alice? Give reasons for 
choosing that alternative. 

• Alica will be enrolled in classes for slow learners. 

• Alio* will get special help and will do fairly well in high school. 

• Alice will drop out of school by ninth grade. 
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Exercise 1-3 

CONSIDERING CURRENT ATTITUDES 

Case 2b 



Instructions 

1. Read the following case study and record your responses at the end of the case. 

2. Share your responses with others in your group. 

Alice is a sixth grader. She is a white girl who has some problems in reading and is behind in 
mathematics. How do you think she will do in high school? 

Which of the following alternatives do you think is the most likely for Alice? Give reasons for 
choosing that alternative. 

• Alice will be enrolled in classes for slow learners. 

• Alice will get special help and will do fairly well in high school. 

• Alice will drop out of school by ninth grade. 
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Exercise 1-3 

CONSIDERING CURRENT ATTITUDES 

Case 3a 



Instructions 

1. Read the following case study and record your responses at the end of the case. 

2. Share your responses with others in the group. 

At the end of the first term finals, Anne, an Asian woman of Chinese descent, finds herself in the 
middle of her medical school class. What do you think she will be doing ten years from now? 

Which of the following alternatives do you think is the most likely for Anne? Give reasons for 
choosing that alternative. 

• Ten years from now Anne will have dropped out of medical school and become a nurse instead. 

• Ten years from now Anne will have finished medical school and will be working as a researcher. 

• Ten years from now Anne will have become a pediatrician and be a private physician. 
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Exercise 1-3 

CONSIDERING CURRENT ATTITUDES 

Case 3b 



Instructions 

1. Read the following case study and record your responses at the end of the case. 

2. Share your response: v/ith others in the group. 

At the end of the first term finals, Anne, a Native American woman from South Dakota, finds her- 
self in the middle of her medical school class. What do you think she will be doing ten years from now? 

Which of- the following alternatives do you think is the most likely for Anne? Give reasons fof 
choosing that alternative. 

• Ten years from now Anne will have dropped out of medical school and become a nurse instead. 

• Ten years from now Anne will have finished tnedical school and will be working as a researcher. 

• Ten years from now Anne will have become a pediatrician and be a private physician. 
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Exercise 1-3 

CONSIDERING CURRENT ATTITUDES 

Case 4a 



Instructions 

1. Read the following case siudy and record your responses at the end of the case. 

2. Share your responses with others in your group. 

Miche/Je is an active thirteen year old black girl. She is very well coordinated and excels in all the 
sports events and activities offered at her junior high school. Most of the events are intramural with 
relatively informal teams and arrangements. Michelle is excited about going to a high school where girls 
sports receive quite a lot of support and encouragement. 

-- Since she will not have the time to join every girls' team or club, which of the following do you 
think her advisor/coach /counselor will encourage her to pursue? Give reasons for choosing that alterna- 
tive. 

• Track 

• Tennis 

• Basketball 



\ 
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Exercise 1-3' 



CONSIDERING CURRENT ATTITUDES 



Case 4b 



Instructions 

1. Read the following case study and record your responses at the end of the case. 

2. Share your responses with others in your group. 

% ^ Michelle is an active thirteen year old white girl. She is very well coordinated and excels in all the 
sports events and activities offered at her junior high school. Most of the events are intramural with 

, relatively informal teams and arrangements. Michelle is excited about going to a high school where girls* 
sports receive quite a lot of support and encouragement. 

Since she will not have the time to join every girls' team or club, which of the following do you 
think her advisor/coach/counselor will encourage her to pursue? Give reasons for choosing that alterna- 
tive. 



• Track 



• Tennis 



• Basketball 
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INDIVIDUAL EXERCISES 



Exercise 1-4 

RACE AND SEX DIFFERENCES 



-FACT AND MYTH 



A Self Test 



T 
T 
T 
T 
T 



Instructions 

Often we are surprised to discover what we do and do not know about race and sex differences. Ex- 
amine the following statements and select true or false. (The answer key follows.) 

T F 1. Girls are more socially oriented than boys. ( 

T F 2. Girls have grlatef verbal ability Jhan boys. 

T F 3. In 1975, unemployment was lowest for white adult males and highest for minority 
teenage girls. 

T F 4. Ninety percent of families headed by minority women earn incomes above the poverty 
level. . 

F 5. Girls are more susceptible to peer influence than are boys. 
F 6. Girls have lower self-esteem than boys. 
F 7. Boys do better in mathematics than girls. 

F 8. Females and minority students tend to drop out of mathematics as soon as they can. 
F 9. Girls perform better at simple repetitious tasks; boys do better at tasks that are more 
cognitively oriented. 

F 10. Although all minority women fall behind white males at school, Puerto Rican, Mexican- 
American, and Native American females suffer the greatest disadvantage. 
F 1 1 . The minority woman is at the bottom of the income ladder whether one discusses sex 
membership or minority membership. s — 

F 12 Boys are more analytical than girls. 
F 13. Males are more aggressive than females. 
F 14 Girls obtain higher grades than boys all through school. 
F 15. Girls lack achievement motivation. 

F 16. Boys score higher than girls on standardized achievement tests in math, science and so- 
cial studies. 

F 17. Girls excel in reading and writing all through school. 

F 18. All female populations, non-white and white, earn less income on the average than ma- 
jority males. 

F 19. Nearly half of all white and minority women work. 
F 20. Girls are auditorily oriented, and boys are visually oriented. 

F 21. Black and Puerto Rican women are more likely than other women to be over-qualified 
for the work they do. 
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Exercise 1-4 

RACE AND SEX DIFFERENCES - FACT AND MYTH 

Answer Key 



1. False. Boys and girls are equally socially oriented. Boys usually associate in larger groups than girls. 

2. True. Girls perform better at higher level verbal tasks. 

3. True. The unemployment rate in 1971 was 6.7 percent for white adult males as compared to 38.2 
percent for minority females. 

4. False. 65 percent of the Puerto Rican families and 54 percent of the black families headed by 
women were living in poverty in 1971. 

5. False. Girls and boys are equally susceptible to influence by peers and others. 

6. False. Boys and girls show a similarity in self-confidence although they differ in the areas they feel 
better about. Girls feel more socially competent, while boys see themselves as strong and dominant. 
Only at the college level do women show a greater dependency on how others view them. 

7. True. Beginning at about age 12-13 boys' mathematical skills increase faster than girls. 

8. True. Females and minority students tend to drop out of mathematics as soon as they can. 

9. False. Girls and boys are equally proficient at repetitious tasks and at moYe cognituely oriented 
task?. 

10. True. The disadvantage suffered by black women is slightly less than that of Puerto Rican, Mexican- 
American and Native American females. Asian women are the exception to the generalization. 

11. True. Minority women are at the bottom of the income ladder. 

12. False. Neither sex has a superior analytical ability. 

* 13. True. Boys are more biologically prone to learn aggressive behavior. 

14. True. Throughout school girls obtain higher teacher-assigned grades than boys. 

15. False. Achievement motivation modes for boys and girls are different, but no sex differences In 
motivation have been found. Boys currently respond more to competitive situations than girls. 

16. True. Especially in late adolescence, boys score higher than girls on standardized achievement tests 
in math t science and social studies. * 

17. True. Girls excel in reading and writing throughout school. 

18. True. All female populations, non-white and white, earn less income on the average than majority 
males. * 

19. True. 44 percent of white women and 49 percent of minority women were employed in 1973. 

20. False. Both sexes show similar ability to discriminate sounds and to respond to visual stimuli. 

2 1 . True. Black and Puerto Rican women with high school degrees are mo v e often found in jobs where 
the degree fs not required, although 1976 data suggest that this i« :>ue for all females and all non- 
white males in relation to white males. 
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Individual Reading 1-5 

This article by Donna Hart reviews current issues related to the cultural barriers and the occupa- 
tional and educational status of minority women of different racial and ethnic groitps. You will find this 
information helpful as you participate in the activities of this module and as uou work to promote sexand 
race equity in your classroom. 



r ENLARGING THE AMERICAN DREAM* 

By Donna Hart 

Traditionally, American society has been willing to accept culturally different peoples if they in turn 
were willing to reject their cultural distinctiveness. Assimilation, until the late 1960's, was accepted by 
almost everyone, educators and large segments of most ethnic communities prominently included. Dur- 
ing the past decade, however, an emerging sense of heritage that is being more and more proudly ex- 
pressed by racial minority and national origin groups is changing all this. 

The past definition of education's function — td remodel citizens for conformity to a single 
homogeneous model of acceptable behavior and beliefs — is being challenged. Many Americans now 
contend that democratic education should hav^ cultural pluralism as a goal. They argue that the rich 
cultural mix in America — the different values, customs, traditions, and religions — can expand 
everyone's horizons as it affects all aspects of life, including sex-role attitudes and issues of concern in 
education. 

This article presents an overview of the impact of the woman's movement on cultural norms and 
heritage and the cultural differences and educational experiences of five minority groups — Puerto 
Rican, Chicano, Black, Asian, and Native American. Though these five groups by no means represent all 
minority women, they do indicate the.needs of a major segment of minority women as they differ from 
the needs of Anglo women. 

Black Women 

Black women, victims' of double discrimination because of their race and sex, are often asked to 
make a choice with regard to their priorities: "Are you black first, or female first?" The plain fact is that 
they are both and have no way to separate the two. Many black women believe that the effort to force a 
separation of the two, especially as that relates to establishment of society priorities^as worked to the 
detriment of both the racial movement an.d the women's movement. The black woman is the victim of 
both racism and sexism, and therefore represents a potentially powerful unifying force around issues for 
both movements. 

In a piece included in Voices of the New Feminism, writer Pauli Murray says, "Because black 
women have an equal stake in women's liberation and black, liberation, they .are key figures at- the 
juncture of these two movements. White women feminists are their natural allies in both cases. Their 
own liberation is linked with the issues that are stirring women today: adequate income maintenance and 
the elimination of poverty, repeal oj reform of abortion laws, a national system of child-care centers, ex- 
tension of labor standards to workers now excluded, cash maternity benefits as part of a system of social 
insurance, and the removal of all sex barriers to educational and employment opportunities^ all levels. 

•Reprinted from American Education, (J S Office of Education, May 1977. Vol 13, No 4 
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Black women have a special stake in the revolt against the trefntent of women primarily as sex objects, 
{or their own history has left them with thenars of the most ftrutal and degrading aspects of sexual ex- 
ploitation." . ' ♦* ^ 

' The notion that the Slack female enjoy?lWa*>red economic position in relation to the male is a 
myth The belief that black women 'have always been "liberated" and therefore ^o^^need to be in- ^ 
Evolved In a movement to liberate women is also a myth. The media-produced stereotype oM* women s 
movement as a middle-class white woman's struggle to escape from housework and child rearing to get - 
out of her home and into the job market ignores the black woman who may have been a family bread- 
winner but who lacked the opportunity to make free choices concerning her life. 

Historically, thes,e "breadwinner" jobs have been the result of the economic stucture need for cheap 
labor Because of an economic necessity of earning a living to help support the family and a need for the 
black' community to dra>Wily upon the resources of all its members in order to survive black women 
have taken jobs that few others would accept ; thereby they unwittingly aided in creating the myth ot the 
female's dominance in the black family. This' illustrates how racism has affected'the relationships be- 
tween black males and females. As black men develop access to the economic power structure, black 
women for the first time have wife or worker options that many white women have had for a long time. 

' Diane Slaughter of the University of Chicago, in examining the different adaptive strategies .black 
women have arrived at, suggests, "The strongest conception of womanhood that exists among all pre- 
adult females is that of the woman who has to take a strong role in the family. The pre-adult 
cepted the situation as part of life and tradition in the black community. It is against this backdrop that 
the symbol rf the resourceful woman becomes an influential model in their lives. 

As a result o - f her research, Afro- American sociologist Joyce Ladner sees three primary agents of so- 
cialization for the pre-adolescent black female: 1) the immediate and extended family; 2) the peer 
group- and 3) negative community influences such as exposure to rape, poverty, violence, and the like. 
The strong personality that results from exposure to the harshness of life enhances the girl s chances tor 
survival and her adequate functioning within society. To "survive," the black woman must make it as 
a mother and a worker. — - 

Consequently, over the years, education has been one of the black movement's priorities. The black 
woman's aspirations toward education are associated with an emphasis on career possibilities that are 
seen as making possible or easing the maintenance of the black family. ^ 

Despite the faith of black women in the education system as a means for social and economic ad- 
vancement equal education has not assured them equal access to opportunity. Black women with 
degrees equivalent to those held by men and white women have been unable to obtain equivalent jobs. 
The gap between the salaries of black men and women has widened. Both black and white women with 
some collet education earn less than a black male who has only eight years of education. 



Il ejg 

Although the black woman has made great strides in recent years in closing the educational gap, she 
still suffers from inadequate education and training. In 1974, approximately 75 percent of black women 
had completed high school compared with 85 percent of white women. Although there was a 56 percent 
increase in college enrollment^ blacks between 1970 and 1974, only 16 percent of black women were 
enrolled in college at the end of that period. A college degree is attained by only 7.6 percent of black 
women. 

Since 1970 little evidence exists of any advance in the relative earnings of black fen ales. A look at 
the jobs in the top five percent of the earnings distribution shows that black females held none of them ,n 
1960 and essentially none in 1973. Black women earn less than white women (a median income ot 
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$2,810), are employed in greater numbers (about 60 percent between the ages of 20 and 54), and hold a 
greater percentage of low-paying, low-status jobs (54 percent *r^mployed as operatives or service 
workers). In 1975, 35 percent of black families were headed by women who earned a median income of 
only $4,465. That there is sMll a large number of black women in the labor force reflects to a considera- 
ble degree their continuing obliga^n to supply a substantial proportion ci family income. It also sug- 
gests that educational attainments, no matter how small, raise participation rates more for blacks than for 
white \X/omen 



> — * 

The quandary of black women is how best to distribute their energir . among the multiple barriers of 
poverty, race, and sex, and what strategies to pursue to minimize conflicting interests aryi objectives. 

More and more, young black women are startii j to think about their future* as black women in the 
United- States. They ai£ not accepting societal interpretations of their roles. In the process of thinking 
fhings through they. are being realistic about the roles they will embrace. Black women will still have to 
work, but they want to work at jobs that are more challenging and that more fully use their strengths and 
talents. They want quality education and training to develop their abilities and interests. They want edu- 
cation that respects cultural differences and that educates for liberation and survival. 

Puerto Rican Women 

In immigrating to the states, Pu ^'to Ricans differ in one main respect from moM other minorities 
who preceded them: They come as Arerican citizens. Nevertheless, numerous prc^kms — differences 
in customs, racial inequalities, and a 1 mited. knowledge of English among them'— ha*>e restricted their 
social, economic, and educational' success. 

Many Puerto Ricans report that the family, which is very important in traditional Puerto Rican 
culture, experiences a tremendous shock when it is transplanted from Puerto Rico to the mainland. No 
role in the Puerto Rican American family has been more challenged by immigration than that of the 
father. In traditional Puerto Rican cult ure, the man is the undisputed head of the household. Meanwhile 
the "good woman" ob^ys her husband and stays at home, working long hours while caring for the chil- 
dren. But whether head of household or "good woman, 11 the individual subordinates his or her wants and 
needs to those of the family. 

On the U.S. mainland, whert women have more prominence and stature, these traditional Puerto 
Rican roles are undercut Puerto Rican women are not shielded from mainland differences. Economic 
need often projects them into the labor force where they are confronted by the greater expectation of 
women's roles. Then, too, the school and community teach Puerto Rican children that they should have 
more freeaom, be mofe aggressive and independent, and should sp?ak English rather than Spanish. 
These influences change the traditional roles within the family, causing strains, r '? conflicts, and iden- 
tity confusion. 

The jjuerto Rican woman often drops out of school at an early age to entertfhe labor force (ai the 
lowest level) in the hope that her wages will help her family out of a life of poverty. When she is able to 
find a job, bhe faces serious disadvantages, not least among them her lack of knowledge of English and 
the lack of bilingual programs in her community. Adequate training is another lack that keeps a decent 
salary out of reach, a situation that further compounds her housing, health and other problems. 

Of no assistance to her plight are discriminating fiiring practices that have Puerto Rican women 
working for a lower wage than Puerto Rican men despite equal pay legislation. Many of the available 
opportunities have been so-called "women's jobs/ 1 which Pre economically and politically powerless and 
amount to nothing more than low-paid unskilled drudgery. 
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Supporting this glum picture of Puerto Rican women in America are the 1975 U.S. Census figures 
that show 1 7 million Puerto Ricans in the United States, 906,000 of them female of whom only 
154 000 have jobs More than half of the Puerto Rican women participating in the labor force are opera- 
tive or service workers, and 68 percent of those working earned incomes below $5,000. The most recent 
data indicate that 31 percent of Puerto Rican households are headed by women who earn a med.an in- 
come of $3,889. 

Puerto Rican women in America complete an average of 9.5 years of school. Only 25 percent of 
them attain a high-school education and a mere three percent are college graduates^ Their educationa 
attainments, like their employment, are hampered by their imperfect grasp of English and the.r identity 
confusion, which is often exacerbated by mainland prejudice and their own sense of bemg strangers «) a 
foreign country. Of significant concern to Puerto Rican women is how much the lack of access to 
"mainstream" education influences their sdcjal and economic situations. 

Puerto Rican women in the United Elates are still struggling with racial as well as sexual discrimina- 
tion in housing, education, and hiring. They find\he women's movement defined by Ang °-Amencan 
standards and often oblivious to the special needs a>»d strengths of minority women. They feel that the 
movement has tended to obscure the racist issue, resulting in double discrimination for minonty women. 

Puerto Rican women will not separate themselves fr\ their cultural heritage or be alienated from 
their men. They strongly support the qualities of womanhood, strong famihy ties, and respect for he 
family as an institution. They will accept a movement that confronts sexism but not one that d.v u.s .... 
sexes If the movement appeals to the issue of basic human right\to the values inherent ,n the reedorn 
of both sexes from sexism, and to the proposition that whe~. a wdman has freedom of cho.ce this > also 
frees the man - if this, in fact, is the meaning of the women's movement, then many Puerto R.can 
women wm\ support it. 

Mexican -American Women 

Mexican-Americans constitute the second largest minority in the UnitedWs today, and more 
than 90 percent of them are city dwellers. Vilma Martinez, a young Chicana (femW km id -Ch cano) 
lawyer has speculated that "in 15 or 20 years the Hispanic populat.on w.ll surpass tW>lack popuiat.on_ 
Our citizens must be awakened to the ramifications of this fact: Hispanos are a nationalt^s.gn.f.cant, and 
not a regional, group." \ 

Historically, the Chicano family has been patriarchal and authoritarian. Economic, social and polit- 
ical leadership in Chicano communities traditionally has been male-based. Education, sexuakl.bert.es, 
and material comforts have been for the men, with the women taking a subordinate, 
within the family. The Chicana was controlled by her parents until she married and then had to be faith- 
ful to her husband and children. \ 

Chicanos often place a greater emphasis on the family as a unit than on its individual members^ x 
Parents stress the use of Spanish as their children's primary language, insisting that to g.ve up Spanish 
would be to say that one's ancestors accounted for nothing and that one s culture had made no impres- 
sion on the history of the Southwesl. The feeling prevails that the family nucleus would d.s.ntegrate if 
the children could not speak in Spanish to their grandparen - . 

Chicane waders see three distinct cho.ces open to Mexican-American women. The Chicana can 
adopt the trac :ional sex role, imitating the rural Mexican woman whose place is in the home; she can 
choose a dual role in which she is bilingual and begins to move away from traditiona rel.gious and fam y 
sex ro!e images; or she can cut her cultural ties and identify with the "liberated" m.ddle-class white 
woman. 
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This diversity of role models for women within the dhicana community requires special considera- 
tion by education policy-makers. Chicanas themselves express the need for having specific role models 
which they can follow at all education levels — elementary, secondary, community college, and higher 
education. And they're talking about teachers and administrators, noHust Chicanas in school cafeterias. 
Many of them are looking beyond community-college training as secretaries or as cosmetologists. 

Educational suid vocational training opportunities must, therefore, be made more accessible and rel- 
evant to Chicanas' lives. The deficiencies in our educational system as it relates to Chicanas are under- 
scored in that Chicanas complete an average of only nine years of school. One-fourtrVof them have com- 
pleted less than five years of school, 23 percent have completed high school, and only 2.2 percent of 

those 25 years of age and older are college graduates. \ 

^ > 

These low figures do not translate the zeal with which Chicanas seek education despite th^ many 
obstacles. One formidable barrier is hydra-headed discrimination because of race, color, national brjgin, 
language, and sex-role socialization. Then there are damaging or inadequate counseling, ill -prepared and 
unmotivated teachers, culturally biased achievement tests, inequality of school finances, tracking into\ 
noncollege preparatory courses, economic deprivation and a lack of role models. 

Parents of Chicanas recognize the value 'of education as a tool for survival in a complex society. 
They encourage their daughter to pursue education, and there is a sense of family pride about a 
daughter s attendance at college. But parents also want Chicanas to rerpember their traditional family 
values and roles. Thus under pressure to succeed as both student and Chicana within a strange, imper- 
sonal, and often inflexible college environment, the young woman becomes vulnerable — and little won- 
der — to the despair and frustration that account for the high dropout rate of Mexican -American women. 

Nor can the economic realities that often preclude interest in and access to educational attainment 
be overlooked. The annual income of Chicanas in 1974 demonstrates a cycle of poverty, with 76 percent 
of them earning less than $5,000. In terms of earning power as compared to all other Spanish-origin 
women, the Chicana is at the bottom, earning a median annual income of $2,682. It must also be noted 
that Ch icanas are increasingly in the labor force because of economic need and responsibility as heads of 
households; 14 percent of Chicano families are supported by Chicanas, and one-half of these are below 
the poverty level. 

Chicanas have tended to be suspicious of the woman's movement, which came about just as the mi- 
nority movement was gaining momentum. Hostility toward white women who have moved into tfr£ 
forefront with their "sexual politics" results from the Chicanas feeling that class interests have been ob- 
scured by the issue of sex which i- easier to substantiate and to deal with than are the complexities of 
race. 

Chicanas, along with many other minority women, question whether or not white women in power 
positions will perform any differently than their white male predecessors. Will white women work for hu- 
manity's benefit? Will they use their power to give entry skills and opportunities to minorities? Chicanas 
have seen little evidence of white women addressing these broader needs or exhibiting an understanding 
of the minority-wide issue of redistribution of income levels. 

Bea Vasquez Robinson of the National Chicana Coalition succinctly states the minority women's 
position vis-a-vis the women's movement: 'To expect a Chicana who has felt the degradation of racism 
to embrace a movement that is once more dominated by whites is childish." And in another instance, 
"We will join forces to the extent that you white women are willing to fight, not for token jobs or frills, 
but rather go to the roots of our common oppression and struggle for economic equality." 

The Chicanas' prime concerns are economic survival and the continuance of their culture. Their is- 
sues are broader than sexism; theirs are racism and cultural pluralism as well. 
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American Indian Women 

In any discussion of American Indian women, it is nkessary to keep in mind the diversity among the 
78a' tribal entities existing today. Writing for the HUD Challenge, social scientist Regina Holyan says, 
"Some tribes allow and encourage prominent authoritativfe behavior on the part of their Women, while 
other tribes such as the Navajo and Cherokee prefer that th*r women not act conspicuously in decision- 
making roles. These conflicting expectations by different tribes place Indian women in sensitive s.tua- 
tio when they must interact with members of other tribes.^ 

Nonetheless like the Chicanas, American Indian womenWy choose among three separate sub- 
cultural roles; the traditionalist, stressing adherence to the tribal \eligion and cultural patterns; the mod- 
erate that retains elements of the traditional Indian heritage and customs while adjusting to the dominant 
white societal patterns; and the progressive, which replaces the traditional culture with the modern white 
beliefs and values. Educators need to be aware of these different role choices and to avoid influencing In 
dian students to choose a role based on the expectations of whites. 

Among the cultural values basic to many tribes is an emphasis on living for today - in harmony 
wi*i nature with no time consciousness, with a concern for giving, not accumulating, a respect for age, 
and a desire for sharing and cooperating. These values are often in direct opposition to those stressed by 
the dominant culture's educational program. The white way of life is future oriented, time conscious, and 
competitive. It places great importance on youth, the conquest of nature, and long-term saving. 

For over a century the federal government, largely through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has as- 
sumed the responsibility for educating Native Americans to the standards of the general population. Be- 
cause the Indians must live in the white man's world, their sense of survival tells them that education is 
the wa V to success, even though they may not agree with many of the practices of the schools their ch.l- 
df* r . attend. 

Despite the vailability of free schooling, only 6.2 percent of Indian females and 5.8 percer,: of In- 
dian males in the Southwest have completed eight years of school. Data from the 1970 Census, however 
indicated that women in the total American Indian population complete a median of 10^5 years of school 
v with just over a third (34.6 percent) graduating from hi 3 h school. Although female Indians attain more 
of formal education than do males, they have been shown to b Jramatically less acculturated than 
Indian males. 

isus data also show that only 50 percent of American Indian women report English as their 
mother ibngue. This means that English is a second language for half of the Indian women. Educational 
policymakers - especially at the elementary level - must be aware of the high incidence of tngl.sn 
language decencies among Indian females and plan programs accordingly. 

There is a ^ need for American Indians to participate in formulating education policy for reinfor- 
cement of the distiriM tribal belief systems and value systems. Indiana look upon self-determination as a 
necessity especially view of tribal diversity and the different learning styles that exist among the 
tribes- Yet Indian women often perceive federal programs and the women's movement as sidestepping 
their particular wants andVngths and threatening family unit because these programs encourage them 
to seek their own self-satisfy'hg goals. This is to say that though Indians will not dispute that education ,s 
necessary for survival, they dislike the specific methods because they disrupt their culture and often have 
the effect of channeling Indian women into domestic jobs and other low-paying positions. 

Preservation of the family witkthe nurturing of children within the family structure is the prime 
goal of Indian-made policy. Should tfte. Indians feel a federal program to be in conflict with this policy, 
they can choose not to take part in it. Tf>at decision, however, is not without serious consequence: Not to 
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participate can result irran effective block to progressive self-help by closing off economic and educa- 
tional opportunities. Lack of education also prevents the American Indian from working from within the 
education and political systems where weighty issues must be dealt with: How, for instance, is access to 
educational 5 funding on both federal and state levels gained by Indian tribes individually? Who controls 
and uses the funding once it is gained? How can self-determination be enacted within existing guidelines 
for receiving educational funding? 

Thus the Indian student has two life styles to learn. On the one hand, the ways of the white, pre- 
dominant culture must be learned as a survival skill, though Indian women caution against these ways 
being permitted to "vitiate" or influence tribal style. On the other hand, the Indian life content, which 
now is learned only through the home, must be learned simultaneously as standards and values. The In- 
dian woman must be effective in both areas and aware of the appropriate responses expected of her in 
different situations. 

Employment and job opportunities for Indian women aie, naturally, affected by the level and 
quality of their educational background. More Indian women than any other group (86 percent) earn less 
than $5,000 per year. Thirty-five percent of Indian women participated in the labor force in 1970, and as 
a group they earned a median annual income of $1,697. Seventy percent were in the powerless and 
vulnerable position of clerks, operatives, and domestic service workers. Although there were two wage 
earners in almost half the Indian households in 1969, their median family income was a mere $3,300. 
American Indians, the smallest and poorest of all America's ethnic groups, "stand in a class by them- 
selves when it comes to suffering economic deprivation/' according to economist Lester Thurow. 

For the most part, Indian women believe that working toward the improvement of the status of In- 
dians as a people is where their efforts should be directed and not solely toward their status as Indian 
women. As a Winnebago woman put it, "We Indian women do not feel oppressed in the Indian world. 
We are more concerned with the problems of racial discrimination." An Isleta Pueblo woman observes 
that Indian women have a concept of equal rights that is different from that of the women's movement; 
they believe that acquiring equal rights does not necessarily means that Indian women want to attain 
equal leverage in tribal matters. And Minerva White, a Seneca, recently said, M We have had women's 
liberation for five thousand years; we have been liberated for five thousand years, and so that is not an 
issue for us." 

Because Indians do not make the same kinds of sex-role distinctions whites make, and because In- 
dian women, especially those of matrilineal tribes, influence tribal economic decisions and are in deci- 
sion-making positions, these women are not generally sympathetic to the women's movement. They ac- 
cept the reality otsocial changes occurring, but ask little beyond a voice and some control over the direc- 
tions of the changes that are profoundly affecting the lives within their tribe. 

Asian -American Women 

Asian-Americans, like American Indians, are a highly diversified ethnic group. The Asian-American 
population includes Koreans, Indians, Pakistani, Vietnamese, Indonesians, Thais, Malaysians, and a wide 
representation of Pacific peoples such as Samoans, Guamanians, and native Hawaiians; Americans of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino origins are also included, and because more detailed research and 
description are available for them, they will, for the purpose of this discussion, represent all Asian-Amer- 
icans. 

Asians today constitute less than one percent of the population in the United States, although the 
importance of their presence in this country, past and present, far outweighs their numbers. From a back- 
ground of "unskilled" labor and objects of discrimination, Asian-Americans have reached comparatively 
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high levels of educational and occupational achievement. Chinese and Japanese the most prominent of 
Se Asian descended groups in America, are often pointed out as the "successful minority groups. 

The fir«* Census data of 1910 showed that 78 percent of the Japanese in this country were male, as 
were 89 percent of the Filipinos and 90 percent of the Chinese. Because recent immigration has almost 
consistently introduced more females than males into each of theAsian-American communities, the sex 
ratios have changed considerably. The Japanese and Korean populations are now predominently female 
partly a reflection of the number of war brides brought back by^eturning servicemen. The Chinese and 
Filipinos continue to be predominantly male. 

A comparison of'the labor-force status of women shows that a larger percentage of Asian- American 
women (50 percent) work outside the home than do black (48 percent) or white women (41 percent) A 
little over 55 percent of Korean women work; whereas Japanese and Chinese women occupy an inter- 
mediate position with 49 percent taking jobs, according to 1970 Census. All m all he Proportion of 
Asian- American females gainfully employed *s higher than the national average, and this does no take 
into account the unpaid women in family-operated businesses, since many of these women do not clas- 
sify themselves as "employed." 

Although many Asian-American women are highly educated, having attended or completed college 
they are nevertheless concentrated in the positions of bookkeepers, secretaries, typists f, e clerks and 
the'ike "They are qualified for better jobs," says Betty Lee Sung of the Department of Asian Stud.es at 
City College of the City University of New York, "but are the victims of sexism more than racism. 

Levels of unemployment of Japanese-American and Chinese- American women are generally low 
even slightly lower than those for whites. In 1970, for example, the unemployment rate was only 3 7 
percent for Chinese women. The problem is not in getting a job, but rather in the land 
ary it pays. Many recent Chinese immigrants, fresh off the plane, can walk .nto one of the mall garment 
factories scattered throughout any Chinatown or its peripheral area and start working the next day. They 
work by the piece and their hours are fairly flexible. Piece work at low rates is always available. 

The presence of very young children has not limited the level of occupational achievement for 
vounq working Asian women. Chinese mothers show higher levels of occupational achievement than 
SdTJ, never-married Chinese women. This is true also for Filipino women ^ 
than for Chinese. This situation may represent a cultural carry-over from the traditional As an pattern n 
which middle-class Asian mothers are inclined to be employed. By Asian custom, older children help to 
Take care of younger ones, thereby relieving mothers of these family duties during the day. Hence, the 
Asian "day-care" program is conducted within the home and family. 

Chinese-American women are marrying later and limiting their families probably because they are 
spendin more years in school. In 1970, the median years of schooling for each 
was slightly above the white attainment of 12.1 years. Today, differences in years of completed school- 
ing among Asians and whites of both sexes have virtually disappeared. 

Census data for 1970 indicate that 23 percent of Filipino and 58 percent of Chinese-American 
women be"ween a i8 and 24 years of age are in college. About three-fourths of all 
finiTh high school. Figures like these indicate that many families have shed the centuries-old belief that 
taata are spoiled for wifehood and motherhood if they acquire some education. It is generally the 
te«£Zm female who is the most deprived and, hence, the most handicapped. Her occupational 
sphere is, therefore, extremely circumscribed and limited to the most simple and menial jobs. 

Many Americans are unaware that more Chinese Americans are born abroad than are bom in , the 
United States. The foreign-bom ratio will probably become greater as imm.grat.on exceeds native births. 
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In essence, the Chinese-American population is largely a first-generation or immigrant -generation popu- 
lation. The tremendous adjustment that first-generation Chinese-Americans must make puts them at a 
disadvantage in every respect. They must re-educate themselves completely and quickly. 

Most Americans assume that Asian-Americans have no social problems, an assumption which re- 
stricts the access of Asian-Americans to funds available to minority groups. As a result they have been 
forced to form self-help organizations in their own communities, an action leading to the misconception 
that Asians "take care of their own." 

One segment of the Asian population most in need of hetp are those who cannot speak, read or 
write English. Illiteracy is generally a problem with those over 45, especially the women. The younger 
generations are highly educated and bilingual, regardless of sex. However, in the 1970 Census, only four 
percent of the Chinese living in Ne<v York listed English as their mother tongue. In California, 12 percent 
and in Hawaii, 44 percent did so. That the Chinese have clung to their language more tenaciously than 
most other national groups is commendable and could provide a national resource of bilingual people. 

Another problem Asian-Americans often encounter is the American cultural values that are in con- 
flict with many traditional. Asian values. For exampk, many Asian cultures have emphasized strict loyalty 
to the family, which trains children to avoid controversial, potentially embarrassing situations. Strict self- 
control and discipline were mandatory. As a result, Asians, especially women, often have appeared to be 
reserved, self-conscious, and reticent, finding continuity, permanence, and personal security in the close 
relations of the family. In contrast, dominant American culture now comprises a majority of single, nu- 
clear families with few multigenerational living arrangements. 

Another example would be American competitiveness based on "each for himself," a notion alien 
to most Asians. However, in the process of acculturation and upward mobility, many Asianb have 
adopted the more expressive and assertive st«/le of the dominant culture. Betty Lee Sung asserts that the 
tendency is becoming increasingly prevalent ior Asian-Americans to believe that, in order to adjust to 
living in the United States, one must embrace the American way in toto and cast off the Asian heritage 
completely. She also believes that great psychological damage will -result for these Asian-Americans. 
Instead, she holds, Asian-American women and men should strive for a culturally pluralistic society in 
which they can preserve their heritages while contributing to American social, civic, and educational life. 

Like many foreign women, Asian-American women have been neatly categorized by stereotype mil- 
led in white imaginations. Asian women are Ouen described as being docile, submissive, and sexless. Or 
they may be exotic, sexy, and diabolical. They are often presented as objects or commodities rather than 
as persons with, ideas, aspirations, talents and feelings. 

A situation familiar to many Asian women comes as a consequence of recent immigration. Since the 
end of World War II, more than 500,000 women of foreign nationality have entered the United States as 
spouses of Americans. Over one-third of these women were from Asian countries. Professor Bok-Lim 
Kim of the University of Illinois has found that many of these women experience a host of adjustment 
problems. Reports of severe physical abuse and deprivation are not uncommon. In one study made at 
Washington State, Professor Kim noted that divorce or separation among Asian wives of military men re- 
sulted in over 20 percent of those in the study becoming female heads of households. (This figure is in 
contrast to the six percent of Chinese-American and eight percent of Filipino-American female heads of 
households.) These Asian wives are often unable to seek help because of their isolation, lack of proficien- 
cy in English, unfamiliarity with the life style, and fear of outside contacts. 

Young Asian-American women, especially those who are third generation, are feeling a void and are 
expressing a need and desire to rediscover their ethnicity. These women are more liberated and more 
assertive. They are challenging the monocultural ideal of the majority society to acknowledge, analyze, 
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and incorporate Asian-American women and men at all social, political, educational, and economical 
levels. Fundamental changes in the American educational process toward a goal of cultural pluralism is a 
realistic response to their peculiar needs and strengths. 

Minority women by and large are concerned with how Anglo society - its educational institutions 
in particular — has attempted to divorce them from their cultural heritage and alienate them from their 
men. They want to share the belief that the only route to fulfillment of the American Dream is by preser- 
verance and education. Yet the present educational system often militates against such goals for minori- 
ties and especially females. 

Many minority women are high -school dropouts. Consequently they look to secondary-school pro- 
grams to be made more relevant and available to them. In like vein, higher education, a recent alterna- 
tive for many minority women, needs to be demystified. College role models in their immediate families 
are still rarely found because most minority women in college today are the first in their families to be 
there. Setting this kind of precedent puts presssure on the young women, brought on by expectations 
from both their families and themselves. Those who make it through four years of college soon become 
painfully aware that the job benefits which should follow are often limited. Many college-educated mi- 
nority women are unable to get white-collar jobs at a professional level. 

The fact is that minority women frequently explain their problems in economic terms. The kinds of 
jobs open to them is a smarting issue to these women. Of 36 million women in the labor force, 4.7 mil- 
lion are minorities, constituting more than 40 percent of all -minority workers. Discriminatory hiring 
practices still prevail and are just further complicated When minority women have educational attain- 
ments, the more educated often finding themselves underemployed and underpaid. It is often the case 
that both white and minority women with some college education earn less than minority men with less 
than a high-school education. 

Generally, however, the more education a woman has the more likely she is to be in the skilled or 
professional labor force. New job opportunities in expanding occupations and additional schooling are 
almost certain to place more minority women in the labor force. 

Statistics indicate that most minority women workers are high-school graduates. March, 1974, 
figures showed 61 percent had graduated from high school, including ten percent who had completed 
four or more years of college. The comparable figures for white women were 75 and 14 percent, respec- 
tively. Because minority women complete a median 12.3 years of schooling, the educational system 
must plan and implement instruction that will meet their special needs during these 12 years. 

One purpose of the educational system is to equip all learners with satisfying and rewarding compe- 
tencies for entering the world of work, in the field of one's choice. The curriculum and instruction used in 
preparing the professionals who will work with minority girls and women must reflect the heritage, 
needs, and concerns of the various minorities. Cultural pluralism, a relatively new idea in education, ad- 
dresses the cultural differences of minority women and informs majority men and women about this di- 
versity. This pluralistic concept is the hope that ethnic women have in getting others to understand, pro- 
mote, and respect differences in cultural patterns and learning styles that are so widespread in America 
— and, not incidentally, in advancing themselves in the dominant-culture. 

Possible Strategies to Meet the Educational 
Needs and Strengths of Minority Women 

Federal education agencies and foundations 

• Conduct and encourage research into the problems and concerns shared by minority women in 
the area of education. 
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• Organize on national or regional levels a clearinghouse for information exchange on minority 
women and relevant resource personnel, materials, and programs, 

State departments of education 

• Interpret Title IX with a sensitivity to multiculturism, recognizing the double jeopardy of sex and 
race. 

• Include multicultural female representatives in planning and developing programs for minority 
women and girls. 

• Encourage and provide equal employment opportunities for hiring minority women in admin- 
istrative and decis.on making positions. 

• Retrain educators, counselors, and administrators to sensitize them to the special needs and con- 
cerns of minority female students. 

• Require teacher-training and certification programs to include intense self-evaluation sensitivity 
to multiculturism. m ^-^ 

Local lucation agencies 

• Include minority women and community members on the board of directors. 

• Encourage minority women to prepare for career advancement and provide adequate training 
opportunities. 

Education institutions (preschool through college) * 

• Recruit minority women intc administrative, faculty, and student ranks. 

• Provide special stipends and allowances for minority female students from low-income families. 

• Adopt day-care, tutorial, and counseling services to enable minority women to partake of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

• Initiate sp »cial placement efforts for minority female graduates, 

• Expand and enrich adult -education opportunities so that parents and children are exposed to ac- 
culturation at a more closely related pace. 

• Encourage and preserve bilingualism. 

• Emphasize in school and college curriculums the literature, music, art, dance, games, and sports 
of minority cultures. 

• Make effective use of community resources and develcto incentives for community participation. 

• Evaluate regularly and systematically school programs tm*t involve minorities. 
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Unit II 



FORMING 
EXPECTATIONS 

A Content Outline 

Introducing the Unit 

Opening Exercises 





i 



Exercise II - 1 Forming First Impressions wi 1 ! help participants examine characteristics they associate w»th 
"good" students in general and with male, female and minority female students. 
Exercise 11-2 Describing Minority Girls is designed to explore the characteristics generally ascribed to mi- 
nority girls. J 

Lecture Resource II 

The Formation of Teacher Expectations is an essay on the key factors that shape teacher expectations. It 
is to be used as the basis for developing a lecture. 

Follow-up Exercises 

Exercise II-3a Johnson. Ms Robbms and Barbara Moss — A Case of Teacher Expectations and 

Exercise II-3h Johnson, Ms. Robbms and Laura Adams — A Case of Teacher Expectations are parallel 
cases where only the students* races differ This exercise encourages teachers to explore the dynamics of 
expectancy formation 

Individual Exercise 

Exercise II-4 facts and Myths about Minorities and Education is a self-test intended to clarify some mis- 
conceptions about minorities and education 
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Instructions For Trainers 



Introducing Unit il 



FORMING EXPECTATIONS 



2. Review Unit I. 

3. Review the training schedule. 

4. State the objectives of Unit II. Explain to the 
group that the exercises included in Unit II will 
enable them to: 

• Identify possible sources of information (cues) 
that may influence the formation of expecta- 
tions; 

• Distinguish between realistic and biased ex- r 
pectations; 

• Identify the expectancy cues that are more 
important in their own student-teacher in- 
teractions; 



• Identify areas where more accurate or more 
extensive information on students might lead 
to more realistic expectations for those stu- 
dents. 

5. Begin the opening exercises. 



Welcome participants and introduce trainers. 



Notes: 




OPENING EXERCISES 



Instructions For Trainers 
Exercise II- 1 

FORMING FIRST IMPRESSIONS 



1. Explain to the group that in this activity they 
will examine characteristics they associate with 
"good" students in general, and with "good" 
male, female and minority female students. 

2. Divide into four small groups and give each 
group one of the instruction cards. Each group 
will be working on a different category of stu- 
dents. 

3. Explain that this activity is to be done by the 
group and that each t group should appoint one 
member to serve as recorder. 

4. Allow 10,-15 minutes for the groups to record 
their responses. 

5. Make a large four column chart with the follow- 
ing headings: good students in general; good 
male students; good female students; and good 
minority female students. 

6. Reconvene the large group. 

7. Ask the recorder of each small group to write 
the traits the group identified in the correspond- 
ing column on the large chart. 

8. Encourage the group to observe the traits they 
considered characteristics of "good" students in 
general, male, female and minority female stu- 
dents. 

9. Ask participants to share their reactions and dis- 
cuss these issues: 

• Were the characteristics of good students in 
general the same as the characteristics of 
good female students, good male students, 
good minority female students? 

• What differences were discovered in expecta- 
tions for students in general, for males and 
females, and for minority females? 



Notes: 



• What student characteristics were most 
important expectation cuss for males? for 
females? for minority fenutles? 

• Were good male student traits more often so- 
cial or academic? 

• Were good female student traits more often 
social or academic? 

• Were good minority female student traits 
more often social or academic? 

• Which similar characteristics were listed for 
all categories of students? 

• Do you think the list of characteristics would 
be different for first grade students? junior- 
high students? high school students? How 

, would the list differ? 
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Exercise H-l 

FORMING FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

Card 1 

Instructions 

Imagine you are a fourth grade teacher and today is the firs,t day of schpol. You are going to form initial 
impressions of your students. Ydu already have an idea of the special traits that good students usually 
display. List five to ten of these traits. 



Exercise 1M 

FORMING FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

Card 2 

Instructions 



.Imagine you arc a fourth grade teacher and today is the first day of school. You arc going to form initial 
impressions of your students. You already have an ide^ of special traits that good female students usual- 
ly display. List five to ten of these traits. 1 



\ 
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Exercise IM 

FORMING FIRST IMPRESSIONS 



Card 3 



Instructions 



Imagine you are a fourth grade teacher and today is the first day of school. You are going to form initial 
impressions of your students. You already have an idea of the special traits that good male students 
usually display. List five to ten of these traits. 



Exercise II 1 

FORMING FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

Card 4 

Instructions 



imagine you are a fourth grade teacher and today is the first day of school. You are going to form initial 
impressions of your students. You already have an idea of special traits that good minority female stu- 
dents usually display. List five to ten of these traits. 



Instructions For Trainers 
Exercise H-2 

DESCRIBING MINORITY FEMALES 



1. 


Explain to the group that the second opening 
exercise, Describing Minority Girls, will aid 
mem in exploring tne characteristics generally 
ascribed to minority girls. 


Notes: 


2. 


Explain to the group that they are to work in- 
dividually on the profile of a minority girl stu- 
dent using the handout as a guide. 




3. 


» 

Distribute the handout and allow ten minutes for 
the completion of the activity. 




4. 


While participants complete their profile, pre- 
pare a chart listing the items from the handout. 




5. 


Ask the group to share their responses and have 
one person record them on the chart. 




6. 


Encourage the participants to review the char* 





and comment on the following: 

• Which minority groups were considered? 

• Was one particular socioeconomic status 
mentioned more often than others? 

• What common aspects of family background 
were mentioned? 

• Which language or lanquages were most often 
mentioned? 

• What was generally expected of the minority 
girls in terms of academic performance and 
interests? 

• Which problems were the most commonly 
mentioned ? 

• Which careers were most often mentioned? 

7. Conclude with a discussion of the following is- 
sues: 

p • What background information or source did 
participants have or need to have in order to 




form a realistk impression of the minority 
girl? \ 

Have participants had experiences with first 
impressions that laterthd not prove correct? 

Have participants had ^ses when first im- 
pressions were accurate? \ 

What weaknesses do the participants feel they 
might have as professionals oi\ndividuals in 
teaching this student? \^ 

— Lack of knowledge of minority\women's 
history? \ 

— Lack of knowledge of attitudes, aiKure, 
interaction styles of minority females ?\ 

— Lack of knowledge of the student's aspira\ 
tions? 

— Lack of knowledge of barriers in the stu- 
dent's past educational experiences which 
might have themselves produced certain 
academic problems? 



- Other? 
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DESCRIBING MINORITY FEMALES 



Instructions 

Imagine that you are an eighth grade teacher and today is the first day of school. As you look over 
your group, you find that this year you have minority females in your English class. Briefly write a profile 
of one of them. Include the following data: 

1. What is her background? « 

Race/ethnic group . 



Socioeconomic status 



Family background, life style, values 



Language 



2. What might you expect of the student? 

Her general interest In education _ 



School subjects in which she might excel 



School subjects in which she might not excel 



Things she will do best 



Things in which she might not be interested 



3. What problems do you think you might encounter in working with her? 

Academic performance 

Discipline : 



Communication 
Other 



4. What can she expect for the future? 

Careers she will probably choose 



Average years of education she is likely to attain 
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Instructions For Trainers 
Lecture Resource II 

THE FORMATION OF TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 



Before you begin . . . 

1. Read through the lecture resource paper, The 
Formation of Teacher Expectations, and be- 
come familiar with the content. 

2. Identify and review resources cited to expand 
your own knowledge of how expectations are 
formed. 

3. Decide ahead of time the most important points 
you want to present 

4. Prepare a chart or a transparency which outlines 
the seven sources of expectancy formation dis- 
cussed in the Lecture Resource. 

5- Duplicate the Lecture Resource paper to be dis- 
tributed after the lecture. 

Conducting the lecture . . . 

6. Explain to the group that you will provide them 
with some background information about the 
bases u|on which teachers form expectations. 

7. Identify and list the seven sources which re- 
search has found to serve as a basis for the for- 
mation of teacher expectations. 

8. Cite some of the research and its findings. 

9. Allow time for participant clarification questions 
but do not spend a lot of time on individual 
situations. Participants will have an opportunity 
to get into this in subsequent activities. 

After the lecture . . . 



Notes: 



10. Facilitate a group discussion which addresses 
the following questions: 

• Seven factors contributing to teacher expec- 
tancy are discussed in the presentation. 



Which factors are most obvious and/or in- 
fluential in your school environment? 



• How is your school organized to convey infor- * 
mation on students as they move from grade 
to grade? Can biased expectations enter into 
this system? Can this system be changed in 
any way? How? By whom? What can you do 
to improve the system? 

• What informal communications systems oper- 
ate to communicate expectations for students 
among teachers? What changes in this infor- 
mal communications system do you think are 
desirable? How can these changes be made? 
By whom? 
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Lecture Resource II 

THE FORMATION OF TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 
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"On what bases do teachers form their expectations for students?" "Are these expectations biased 
or accurate?" A considerable volume of research has identified a number of the bases for teacher expec- 
tations and has indicated that expectations are often inaccurate and biased. Teachers form expectations 
on the basis of: 

• Race/Ethnicity; 

• Socioeconomic Status; 

• Language; 

• Sex or Gender; 

• Physical Attractiveness; 

• Placement; 

• Academic Achievement. 

Race and Ethnieity appear to influence teacher judgments at all levels within the education system. 
Among college faculty, Williams and Muehl report that "in an integrated class, instructors frequently will 
rate students on the basis of skin color rather than class performance." 1 Weinberg reports on Parsons' 
researcn study which found that teachers ignore Mexican American children in favor of their white peers. 
Teachers praise and encourage white students, respond more positively, accept their contributions more 
often, ask more questions and pay more attention to them than to Mexican American students. Weinberg 
concludes that the low academic achievement of Chicano students may be attributed in large part to the 
teachers' behavior toward them. 2 Woodworth and Salzer found that elementary school teachers in- 
dicated preference for the same material when presented by a white child, showing that they held nega- 
tive achievement expectations for the black child. 3 A study of white female teachers found that teachers 
were influenced by test scores, attentiveness and activity of the child, and that Southern and non- 
Southern teachers rated blacks and whites differently. 4 

Socioeconomic Status (SES) is another factor contributing to teacher attitudes about students. 
Cooper. Baron, and Lowe hold that "expectations about a student's academic performance are influ- 
enced by that student's race and social class information." 5 According to Friend and Wood, both social 
class and race affect the way adults perceive that children perceive themselves. 6 Yee contends that 
teacher attitudes are negative for lower class students 7 and Mazer reports that teacher ratings of students 
are influenced by status designations but not by racial differences. "Disadvantaged" or "deprived" 
denotes a student perceived as "linguistically inept, undeoendable, unkempt, inattentive, unmotivated, 
and uncooperative." 8 In summarizing a review of the literature, Gollub and Sloan state, "The racial and 
socioeconomic bases for teacher expectations is one important reason schools in America aie not making 
an impact on students independent of their background and general social context." 9 

Language, too, is a conveyor of expectations. "... teaching candidates expect learners who speak 
standard English to perform better academically than learners who use non-standard English." 10 In rural 
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Hawaii, teachers' evaluations and expectations for non-standard speakers are consistently lower than for 
standard speakers. 11 Bikson found that even when speech performance of black and Chicano students 
was equai to or better than that of white students, teachers heard them as inferior. 12 Williams, 
Whitehead; and Miller concluded that "given the relationship between language attitudes and teacher 
expectancy, there is the suggestion that the study of language variations in children, particularly minority 
group children, and attitudinal correlates be introduced into the curricula of teacher training to prevent 
language attitudes from serving as false prophecies, or worse yet, becoming themselves self-fulfilled 
prophecies . . 13 

Sex or Gender is a variable that is an important determinant of the expectations teachers have for 
students. "Of all the variables that can be used to divide people into groups, sex is probably the most 
fundamental and pervasive. " 14 ' . . . when all else is held constant, people still see differences due to the 
label of boy' or k girl' v v and . . . these differences tend to be most obvious in ambiguous situations and to 
follow the lines of socially accepted sex role stereotypes. 1 ' ,r Kehle, Bramble and Mason conclude that 
expectations teachers hold for pupils are very complex and are based on a combination of student char- 
acteristics Sex is an important biasing factor and the interaction of sex, race, attractiveness, and in 
telligence is a powerful set of characteristics influencing expectations. lh Finn finds teacher expectations 
to be more differential in urban schools where perceived ability levels are the most important factors and 
where whites are differentiated by sex, but black students are not. 17 

Physical Attractiveness is a characteristic that appears to be important especially during initial 
teacher-student interactions. 18 In a study of fifth grade teachers, a child's attractiveness was significantly 
associated with the teacher s expectations concerning the child's intelligence, his/her parents' interest in 
education, likelihood of future success, and popularity with peers. !< * The impact of attractiveness as a 
biasing effect, according to DeMeis and Turner is strongest for white c lildren 20 

Placement of students in special education programs or in lower groups in the classroom has long 
been a disturbing contributor to the formation of low expectations for students Rist, in an often-cited 
study, attacks classroom grouping and calls it a caste system 21 In reviewing the literature Fair finds, 
"The placement of minority group children in special education programs influences the expectations of 
teachers who may already have negative attitudes about the intellectual potential of minority group chil- 
dren M 22 

Achievement is the final factor to be discussed in this portion of the literature review. Williams in- 
dicates that teachers in Canada appear largely to base their expectations on the achievement of students, 
and not on ascribed characteristics. 23 Murray, Herling, and Staebler feel that teachers are influenced by a 
student's initial performance and his/her performance pattern is a factor in the development of teacher 
expectancy. 24 Expectancies are based on criteria relevant to academic performance, according to 
O'Connell, Dusek, and Wheeler and teachers do not bias the education of children. 2S Fleming and Ant 
tonen state that "teachers assess children, reject discrepant information, and operate on the basis of pre- 
viously developed attitudes toward knowledge about children and tests " 2h 

Teacher expectancies are formed in a complex social, educational and cultural environment. Es 
pecially in combination, these many factors would appear to result in greatly reduced expectations for 
minority girls. 
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FOLLOW- UP E XERCISES 

Instructions For Trainers 
Exercise II-3a and 3b 

Two Cases of Teacher Expectations 



Johnson, Ms. Robbins & Barbara Moss 

and 

Johnson, Ms. Robbins & Laura Adams 

1 Explain to the participants ihat this exercise 
contains two parallel cases where only the stu- 
dent's ethnicity differs and that this exercise will 
encourage them to explore the dynamics of how 
expectations are formed and the factors which 
contribute to differentiated teacher behavior. 

2 Explain that they will be examining a case study 
of teacher expectations and that they will be re- 
sponding to a series of questions. 

3. Divide into teams of 3-5 people each. 

4. Distribute the case studies so that half of the 
teams examine case a and the other half case b. 

5. Ask participants to read the case, record their in- 
dividual responses then discuss responses with 
others in their small group. 

6. Convene the groups and ask them to give a brief 
summary of their rc rtions. 

7. Ask the groups to compare their reactions and 
comment on what they discovered about the 
formation of expectations. 



Notes: 
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Exercise II -3a 

JOHNSON, MS. ROBBINS AND BARBARA MOSS 

A Case of Teacher Expectations 



Instructions 

Please read the case, respond to the concluding questions, then discuss reactions with others in your 
group. 

Johnson 

Johnson Middle School is located at the edge of Hamdon, an industrial city not far from Trenton 
and Philadelphia. At one time Johnson served a community that was largely white, largely middle class. 
In recent years social and economic changes have altered the Johnson Community. Equal.y balanced be- 
tween blue-collar and white-collar families, the area population is about thirty percent non -white Some 
ten percent of the students in the school qualify for the subsidized lunch program and that percentage 
grows slightly each year. Johnson has a good reputation for its academic achievements and for its sports 
program that attracts most of the students in the school. Science and math programs are well financed 
and parents support the school with volunteer services and fairly good attendance at school meetings. A 
faculty of thirty teachers serves the nine hundred students in the school 

Alice Robbins 

Alice Robbins has taught elementary school for eighteen years; the last eight years have been spent 
at Johnson where she is currently assigned to one of the ojadd six classrooms. With the exception of the 
years she took off while her children were very small, Ms. kobbins has been employed since receiving her 
M.A. in elementary education at age 24. Now in her late forties, Ms. Robbins has earned a reputation as 
an excellent teacher. She is sensitive to student needs and she is a firm disciplinarian. In her instructional 
program, she emphasizes language arts and uses drama and literature more extensively than other 
teachers. Students who have spent c year with Ms. Robbins are known to have mastered verbal skills. 

During the past few years Alice Robbins has been less certain that she is reaching the students in her 
class, especially the minority students and the students from low-income families. She has felt that some 
of these students require help that she may not be skilled in providing. Ms. Robbins has noticed more 
tension in the classroom between white and non-white students and a growing antagonism between stu- 
dents and teachers throughout the school. Ms. Robbins wonders if the faculty is relating to the student 
body and responding appropriately. Some teachers blame declining standardized test scores on the stu- 
dents. 'They just aren't like the stydents we used to have at Johnson." They are pushing for new discipli- 
nary measures and the wider use of student expulsion. She isn't sure the problems rest entirely with the 
students. She feels that many teachers, perhaps, have failed to change with the times. 

Barbara Moss 

Barbara Moss is an outgoing and talkative student. §he always has something to say in response to 
challenges and jokes that circulate in the lunchroom and on the playground. Barbara comes from Duncan 
Elementary, a. all-black urban school. She is new to Johnson and it is the first time that she has attended 
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an integrated school. She (s tall and athletic and ccpmmands the attention of other students. While not an 
attractive giri, she is always neat and even fashionably dressed. So far, Barbara has spert most of her^ 
time with students from her own street. The custom, she has observed, is to socialize with other students 
on the basis of geography and this fact has meant that she, like other sixth graders, is beginning to be 
close to a small group of fiiends from her neighborhood. 

After three weeks at JohnsQn, Barbara has not really settled down to work. She has demonstrated 
average ability in verbal studies where her oral skills surpass her written skills. In science, she appears to 
lack interest in the subject and confidence in herself. She has begun V be somewhat disruptive during ac- 
tivities with which she is having difficulty. Howeverrafter an initial exposures the science lab, she has 
appeared far more curious than before. 

Barbara appears to be competitive. She likes games and crfher activities where winning and losigg 
are elements of the contest. She has -always been aggressive afid competition adds an attractive dirnen-* 
sion to learning or to playing for her. 

Barbara is one of seven children ranging in age from four to eighteen. At home she has some child 
care responsibilities and she is expected to walk home after school with her younger sisters, Marsha and 
Kim, whenever possible. At present, basketball practice occupies two afternoons per week and Marsha 
and Kim come to the gym to watch her play. She looks confident on the gym floor; an image that is 
different from the one she presents in the classroom. 



Questions to Consider — Group Discussion 

Alice Robbins has been observing her new student, Barbara Mo^ i'or two weeks. Quite naturally, 
she has bequn to form impressions of and expectations for her. 

1 What do you believe Mr Robbins is likely to expect of Barbara at this time in "terms of. 

• Grades (language arts and reading) ; 

• Grades (science and mathematics); 

• Behavior (cooperative or uncooperative)', . 

• Relationships with others (leader, group member, solitary individual) ; 

• Future in-school succet > estimate; 

• Nature and degree of family interest in the child? f 

2 On what bases were the expectations formed? 

3 Are these expectations likely to be realistic or biased 0 > 
4. What might Ms Robbins do to be more helpful to Barbara at this time 0 

5 What other information would Ms. Robbins want r 

b Compare responses with other groups. In what ways were the conclusions affected by the ci aracter- 
lstics of the student presented in the case 0 
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Exercise II-3b * \ 

JOHNSON, MS. ROBBINS AND LAURA ADAMS 



A Case of Teacher Expectations 



Instructions 



then discuss reactions with others in your 



Read the case, respond to the questions at the end of it 
group 

Johnson 

Johnson Middle School is located at the edge of Hamdpn, an industrial city not far from Trenton 
and Philadelphia. At one time Johnson served a community tjhat was largely white, largely middle class. 
In recent years social and economic changes have altered the/Johnson Community. Equally balanced be- 
tween blue-collar and white-collar families, the area population is about thirty percent non -white. Some 
ten percent of the students in the school qualify for the subsidized lunch program and that percentage 
grows slightly each year. Johnson has a good reputation for/its academic achievements and for its sports 
program that attracts most of the students in the school. Science and math programs are well financed 
and parents support the school with volunteer services and' fairly good attendance at school meetings. A 
faculty of thirty teachers serves the nine hundred students in the school. 

Alice Robbins ' 

- Alice Robbins has taught elementary school for eighteen years; the last eight years have been spent 
at Johnson where she is currently assigned to one of thef grade six classrooms. With the exception of the 
years that she took off while her children were very smfcll, Ms* Robbins has been employed since receiv- 
ing her M. A. in elementary education at age 24. Now \ri her late forties, Ms. Robbins has earned a reputa- 
tion as an excellent teacher. She is sensitive to student needs and she is a firfQ disciplinarian. In her 
instructional program, she emphasizes language arts and uses drama and literature more extensively than 
other teachers. Students who have spent a year with Ms. Robbins are known to have mastered verbal 
skills. / 

During the past few years Alice Robbins has $een less certain that she breaching the students in her 
class, especially the minority students and tHe students from low-income families. She has felt that some 
of these students require help that she may no^be skilled in providing. Alice Robbins has noticed more 
tension in the classroom between white and non-white students and a growing antagonism between stu- 
dents and teachers throughout the school.^s. Robbins wonders if the faculty is relating to the student 
body and responding to its needs appropriately. Some teachers blame declining standardized test scores 
on the students. "They just fcren't like the siudent; we used to have at Johnson." They are pushing for 
new discipl nary measures ahd the wider use of student expulsion. She isn't sure the problems rest entire- 
ly with the students. She ffeels that many teachers, perhaps, have failed to change With the times. 

Laura Adam: 

Laura Adams is an outgoing and ts'kative student. She always has something to say in response to 
challenges and jokes that circulate in the lunchroom and on the playground. She is new to Johnson and it 
is the first time that she has attended an integrated school. She is tall and athletic and commands the 
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attention of other students. While not an attractive girl, she is always neat and even fasnionably dressed. 
So far, Laura has spent most of her time with students from her own street. The custom, she has ob- 
served, is to socialize with other students on the basis of geography and this fact has meant that she, like 
other sixth graders, is beginning to be close to a small group of friends from her neighborhood. 

After three weeks at Johnson, Laura has not really settled down to work. She has demonstrated 
average ability in verbal studies where her oral skills surpass her written skW.z. In science, she appears to 
lack interest in the subject and confidence in herself. She has begun to be somewhat disruptive during ac- , 
tivities with which she is having difficulty. However, after an initial exposure to the scie.ice lab, she has 
appeared fa* more curious than before. 

Laura appears to be competitive. She likes games and other activities where winning and losing are 
elements of the contest. She has always been aggressive and competition adds an attractive dimension to 
learning or to playing for her. 

Laura is one of seven children ranging in age from four to eighteen. At home she has some child 
care responsibilities and she is expected to walk home after school with her younger sisters, Marsha and 
Kim, whenever possible. At present, basketball practice occupies two afternoons per week and Marsha 
and Kim come to the gym to watch her play. She looks confident on the gym floor; an image that is 
different from the one she presents in the classroom. 

Questions to Consider — Group Discussions 

Alice Robbins has been observing her new student, Laur- Adams, for two weeks. Quite naturally, 
she has begun to form impressions of ar.d expectations for h . 

1. What do you believe Ms. Robbins is likely to expect of Laura at this time in terms of: 

• Grades (language arts and reading) ; 

• Grades (science and mathematics) , 

• Behavior (cooperative or uncooperative) ; 

• Relationships with others (leader, group member, solitary individual) ; 

• Future in-school success estimate; 

• Nature and degree of famil' interest in the child? 

2. On what bases were the expectations formed? 

3 Are these expectation* |H.dy to be realistic or biased? 
s 4 What might Ms. Robbins do to be more helpful to Barbara at this time? 
5. What other information would Ms. Robbins want? 

6 Compare responses with other groups. In what ways were the conclusions affected by the character- 
istics of the student presented in the case? 
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INDIVIDUAL EXERCISE 



Exercu J-4 

FACTS AND MYTHS ABOUT MINORITIES AND EDUCATION 

A Self Test 



T F 3. Black children have the ability needed to pg^orm well on standardized tests and to 
achieve in school. 



Instructions 

\ Many times our expectations for students are based on what our society expects them to achieve. 
Examine the following statements and determine if you think they are true or false. (Answer key follows.) 

T F 1. Minority students generally have aspirations to attend school beyond high school. 

T F 2 Hispanic families place little emphasis on educat^n. 

ip^>r 

T F 4. Family background is a more potent factor in achievement than is school. 

T F 5. Black students worry about school achievement more than white students 

T F 6. Asian bcudents tend to select coursework that requires a minimum ot verbal self-expres- 
ion. 

T F 7. Economically disadvantaged females suffer more from lack of attention in school than 
do disadvantaged males. 

T F • 8. T! e national decline on achievement test scores may be attributed to the fact that more 
minority students are taking college entrance examinations. 

T F 9. Urban Native American women raised their educational level during the 1970's. 

T F 10. Asian Americans do not seem to experience as much educational disadvantage as other 
minority groups. 

T F 11. As of 1976 t 34 percent of majority males were college educated whereas only 11 per- 
cent of minority females were college educated. 

T F 12. Educational services for limited English proficient Hispanic students increased signifi- 
cantly in the 70s. 

T F 13. Black women believe the rotes of wife and mother are more compatible with occupa- 
tional roles than do white women. 

T F 14. Minority women have made a lot of progress in all areas of education since 1972. 

T F 13. Between 1970-1976 the percentage increase of students graduating from high school 
was significantly higher for blacks than for whites. 
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Fxcrcisc 11-4 

FACTS AND MYTHS ABOUT MINORITIES AND EDUCATION 

Answer Key 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
6. 



8 



9. 



10 



11. 



12 



True The proportion of 18 to 24 year old high school graduates out of school who are interested in 
continuing their education is higher for blacks and Hispanics than for whites. This proportion in- 
creases as the family income decreases. 

False Mexican American children express a stronger desire to achieve in school than Anglo chil- 
dren. Mexican American children experience as much pressure from their parents to achieve in 
school as their Anglo peers. 

True During the last twenty years performance of blacks on IQ tests has been linked with cultural 
and social factors rather than genetic factors. Findings in the studies of the last fifteen years show 
that "Black and other minority children are fully capable of conceptual and other school learning as 
thousands of teachers have long known from their experiences with minority students. 
False School factors have been found to be more significant in the achievement of black Mexican 
American Native American and Puerto Rican students than for whites and Asians. Social class af- 
fects achievement to the extent that it determines the school climate and the educational oppor- 
tunities offeied. 

True. Hawkes and Furst found that black children worry more than white children. 
True A study of majors chosen by Asian American students shows that during the period from 
1961-1968 74 3 percent of American-born Chinese males and 68.2 percent of American-born Jap- 
anese males went into either engineering or the physical sciences. Verbal skills of Asian students 
tend not to be developed adequately in school. Avoidance of fields where linguistic skills and inter- 
personal contact are required was still a trend during the 1970's. 

True Administrators tend to see disadvantaged students as males, while girls are viewed as middle 
class. There is a tendency to ignore girls frcm low socioeconomic backgrounds. 
False. The racial composition of the tested groups remained constant during the years when the de- 
cline was reported. 

True Urban Native American women raised their educational level during the 1970's but they are 
still 11 percent short of reaching the level of high school graduates in the United States. 
True Asian Americans do not seem to experience as much educational disadvantage as other mi- 
nority groups but their financial rewards are still far below those of comparably educated majority 
males. 

True. As of 1976, 3<. percent of majority males were college educated whereas only 11 percent of 
minority females were college educated. 

False Educational services fc ; limited English proficient Hispanic students did not increase signifi- 
es ly in the 70s In states with at least 5,000 limited English proficient Hispanic students only 
one-third to two-thirds of those students were enrolled in English as a second language or bilingual 
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education programs in 1976. 

Tr^ie. Black women believe the roles of wife and mother are more compatible with occupational 
rol^s than do white women. 

14. False/Minority women have not made a lot of progress in all areas of education since 1972. In gen- 
eral, worsen are still underrepresented in areas such as nontraditional vocational education, physi- 
cal education, physical sciences and graduate degrees awarded, particularly in sciences. The latter is 
particularly true for minority women. 

15. True. Between\970 and 1976 the percentage increase of students graduating from high school was 
significantly higher for blacks than for whites. 

\ 
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Unit III 

COMMUNICATING 
EXPECTATIONS 

A Content Outline 

Introducing the Unit 

Lecture Resource III 

The Communication of Expectations identifies the different behaviors which convey expectancy 
messages to students, and the effects of those behaviors on students' performance. 

Fallow -up Exercises 

Exerrse 111 1 Ms Robbms and Barbara Interact presents a series of scenes which illustrate expectancy 
messages 

Exercise 111-2 A Contract to Try Something New is intended to assist teachers in the identification of spe- 
cific skills and actions they need to try in their interactions with minority girls. 

Individual Exercises 

Exercise 111 3 A Field Experiences designed to aid in observing student -teacher interactions in order to 
identify specific skills related to the communication of expectations 

Exercise III 4 How I Interact with a Student helps a teacher examine his/her relationship with one stu- 
dent 

Exercise 111-5 Promoting Race and Six Equity helps the teacher examine current classroom practices for 
i'airness to all students and especially, to minority girls 
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Instructions For Trainers 
Introducing Unit 111 

COMMUNICATING EXPECTATIONS 
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1 Welcome participants and introduce trainers 

2 Review Units 1 and 11 

3 Review the training schedule - 

4 State the objectives of Unit 111 Explain to the 
group that the exercises included in Unit 111 will 
enable them to. 

• Recognize behaviors that signal a teacher's 
feelings of low-expectancy or high -expectan- 
cy, - 

• Identify behaviors that the teacher herself/ 
himself may use in communicating expecta- 
tions to students, 

• Select and try several skills or actions de 
signed to help teachers communicate clear, 
realistic expectations for students 

3 Present the lecture 



Notes: 
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Instructions for Trainers 
Lecture Resource HI 

THE COMMUNICATION OF EXPECTATIONS 



Before you begin . . . 

1. Head through the Lecture Resource paper, The 
Communication of Expectations, and become 
familiar with the content. 

2. Identify and review sources cited to expand your 
own knowledge of how expectations are com- 
municated. 

3. Decide ahead of time the most important points 
you want to present. 

4. Prepare a chart or a transparency that outlines 
the ten teacher differential behaviors which are 
mentioned in the Lecture Resource. 

5. Duplicate the Lecture Resource paper to be dis- 
tributed after the lecture. 

Conducting the lecture . . . 

6. Explain to the participants that you will provide 
them with background information on the 
teacher differential behaviors and their effects 
on student performance commonly identified by 
researchers. 

7. Cite the most important research in relation to 
the differential behaviors. Spend some time ex- 
plaining the concept of "learned helplessness/* 

After the lecture . . . 

8- Facilitate a group discussion which addresses 
the following questions: 

• What teaching behaviors communicate ex- 
pectations? Give illustrations of each. 

• Under what conditions is a teacher more 
likely to be vulnerable to making errors 
regarding expectancy? Are some students 



Notes: 



more likely than others to receive biased 
feedback? Are some teachers more likely 
than others to convey biased feedback? 

How can teachers maintain an awareness of 
their communication practices and the poten- 
tial for conveying negative or false expecta- 
tions to some students? 

What are the implications of the concept of 
"learned helplessness" iirthe communication - 
of expectations to females? 
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Lecture Resource III 

THE COMMUNICATION OF EXPECTATIONS 



We have already determined that teachers form expectations for students. Many of these expecta- 
tions are unfairly biased, having been based on inaccurate and/or incomplete assessments and informa- 
tion. Two major questions related to biased teacher expectations need to be addressed: 

o Do biased expectations lead teachers to behave differently toward different students (differential 

teacher behavior) ? 
o What is the impact of differential teacher behavior on students 9 

Research related to ihese questions has expanded understanding of teacher expectations and 
differential behavior. However, a number of contradictory findings have been reported. 

In 1975 Bellamy suggested that it is most important to examine time and quality of instruction, 
rewards and punishments, teachers selective memories about the behavior of students, pupil behaviors 
that are important to the teacher, and the ways teachers respond to information that is contradictory to 
expectations. 1 By 1980, Cooper, Hinkel, and Good were able to conclude, "Teacher behaviors vary with 
performance expectations." 2 

What are teacher differentia! behaviors which have been identified? For low achievers, teachers: 

o Wait less time; 

o Do not stay with them in failure situations; 

o Reward inappropriate behavior; 

o Criticize more frequently, 

o Praise less frequently; 

o Do not give feedback to public responses; 

o Pay less attention to them ; 

o Call on them less often, 

o Seat low achievers farther from themselves: 

o Demand less. 3 

Barnes focused primarily on teachers in multi-ethnic classrooms in desegregated high schools. He 
found that white teachers: 

o Have more direct contacts with white students than with black students; 

o Ask white students more product questions and ask black students more choice questions; 

o Give more process feedback to white students; 

o Give white students more time to develop correct and more thorough responses. 4 
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Barnes believes that white teachers in multi-ethnic classrooms need to be more concerned about 
their teaching behavior when teaching black and other ethnic minority students. "Black students may 
have been deliberately discriminated against in classroom interactions or they are victims of teacher 
ignorance and low expectations and, as a result, may be short-changed in a particular dimension (in- 
tellectual/cognitive) of the educational process." s 

Observations continue to contribute to an understanding of differential teacher behavior. Teachers 
spend more time communicating with allegedly brighter pupils and they are more positive, accepting, 
and supportive of them. * Teachers engage in more positive interactions with children they perceive as 
bright than with children they perceive as dull. Teachers expect to call on lower achieving students less 
often 7 However, other research has determined that at the same time . low expectation females re- 
ceive the most criticism per incorrect answer." 8 

Students rated at the top or the bottom of their classes received differential treatment with refer- 
ence to wait-time and rewards: 

• Top rated students are allowed more time to respond, 

• Low rated students receive more criticism, 

• Top rated students receive fewer rewards, but the more frequent rewards to low rated students 
are often ambiguous q 

It appears that teacher expectations do translate into differential treatment of or behavior toward 
students As Lawlor and Lawlor state. 

When a teacher must decide what moves to make in order to fulfill her instructional 
role t she is anxious to help those with low ability and to recognize the accomplish 
ments of those with high ability The end result of these two tendencies is to direct a 
greater number of moves toward the high ability children and to place the low abil- 
ity child in a role subordinate to both his teacher and his more able peers w 
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Student-Teacher Interactions 

Teachers form expectations of students and these expectations are at times biased. Expectations can 
be demonstrated through overt teacher behavior. Does differential teacher behavior have an impact on 
students and, ultimately, on their learning and in-school performance? The student, after all, is the key 
element in the expectancy cycle. 

Citing five studies conducted in the 1 960 , s 1 Safilos-Rothschild reports that the data indicate a 
causal relationship between teacher behavior and student behavior. 11 Jeter observes that the behavior of 
teachers toward high-expectation students affects the students' responses to the teacher, their initiation 
of activity, their class-appropriate behavior, and their feelings about self, school and the teacher. 12 Bet- 
ter students respond to teacher behavior by participating more. 13 High ranked students interact more 
frequently, both publicly and privately, with the teacher, 14 and high-expectation students show greater 
gains in self-concept. 15 Although high school student-teachers reinforce high and low expectation stu- 
dents the same, they are more attentive to high expectation students. As a result, these students talk 
more lh Clifford suggests that less qualitative and more quantitative feedback would probably lead to 
improved student performance at the elementary school level. 17 

Cooper contends that low-expectation students receive more teacher criticism which leads to 
reduced motivation and less success. 18 Not in full agreement with Cooper, Dweck et al found that al- 
though girls receive more praise than boys, they demonstrate less confidence in their intellectual ability. 
The authors studied the sex differences in 'learned helplessness', a condition which occurs when a person 
attributes his/her failure to lack of ability. This self criticism leads to a loss of confidence and resultant 
poor performance. Dweck et al. found that girls are more likely than boys to blame themselves for failure 
a, t d attribute success to the teacher's favorable attitude The authors concluded that 'learned helpless- 
ness' in girls may be attributed to the fact that the positive evaluation that teachers often give to girls is 
not related to the intellectual aspects of their performance. These students become dependent on teacher 
approval and in the end lose confidence in themselves. lq 

In five studies about work and laboratory settings, high expectancies of competence by others were 
found to be positively related to performance; "apparently, we use whatever we can, authority figure or 
not, intelligent or not, to define ourselves vis-a-vis a given situation, and then we behave in a way consis- 
tent with such a definition." 20 

Finally, Firestone and Brody have tracked children from kindergarten through grade 1. They report 
that children who experience the highest number of negative interactions with the kindergarten teacher 
are the children who test most poorly at the end of grade 1 , despite 1 Q. "The interactions that occur be- 
tween teacher and children do provide a significant increase in one's ability to predict academic perform- 
ance " 21 

Students react to biased teacher behavior and that complex set of reactions appears to result in stu- 
dent achievement and performance which is below potential. Although it is extremely difficult to trace 
inputs, expectations, teacher behaviors, student responses, and final outcomes and to attach causal rela- 
tionships to them, the evidence indicates that there is a reasonable need to increase teacher awareness of 
the likely effects their expectations have on students. 

A Course of Action 

Much of what people accomplish is the result of what they expect to achieve. Individuals have ex- 
pectations of themselves and also are made aware of the expectations others have of them. The expecta- 
tions of the persons who play major roles in an individual's life are critical to that individual's formation 
of self-expectations. 
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For children to achieve their full potential they need to feicpect success and be responsible for it. 
They .eed to receive expectations messages which, while realistic, are challenging. For school age chil- 
dren, good positive expectations ought to come from family, from friends, and from school The school, 
and particularly the teacher, is the concern of this module. 

This focus on teachers results from the understanding that teachers play important roles in the lives 
of children Teachers need to be skillful diagnosticians and skillful communicators who are sensitive to 
and knowledgeable about the complexities of the teaching-learning process and the pricelessness of 
every young life In fact, literature abounds with support for the fact that teachers, in most cases, base 
their expectations on performance indicators and accurately communicate these realistic expectations to 
their students. 

A difficulty arises, however, when teachers must deal with students who are in some way different 
from themselves Differences filter the expectation cues and complicate the situation. Too often, 
"different" is translated as "less valuable," and "less valuable" signals erfter the system. Clear com- 
■ mumcations based on ability are contaminated by unconscious doubts, prejudices, threats and fears 

Teachers want to perfect tneir communication and teaching skills.' they wjtfft to promote educa- 
tional equity Literature in this field supports teacher training as a means of providing teachers with rele- 
vant information and suggested tools for strengthening their skills in Ujosa^reas 

C » 

tochers of teachers need to sensitize preservice students to the fact that their ex- 
pectations for a pupil may directly affect his/her performance Inservice personnel 
need to carry this same message to classroom teachers. Awareness itself may not ■ 
bring about a change in behavior. It is, however, a first step toward change. 11 
Without a periodic thoughtful examination of expectancies, teachers may simulta- 
neously stereotype their own behavior and possibly victimize the children they are 
charged to serve 2i 

Teachers need to be keenly aware that their own beliefs regarding socioeconomic 
level, test information, or sex of the learner too frequently result in structuring a 
learning v ' tation which produces behaviors commensurate with their beliefs. 14 

Teacher expectancy effects are most evident when teachers are unaware of the 
possibility of such effects and thus are unprepared to deal with students of differing 
abilities grouped together Unaware teachers direct both greater levels of en 
couragement and greater levels of criticism toward the s udent of presumed greater 
ability Teachers who are given special mtruction to heighten awareness of expec- 
tancy effects are better able to guard against qualitatively different treatment of stu- 
dents of differing abilities l *> 



We hold the highest expectations for teachers who are learners-, too 
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FOLLOW-UP EXERCISES 



Instructions For Trainers 
Exercise 111-1 

MS. BOBBINS AND BARBARA MOSS INTERACT 



1. Explain to the group th?* this activity is de- 
signed to enhance the teachers' ability to iden- 
tify the subtle ways in which they convey low 
expectations to mi orlty females. 

?. Distribute the paper, Low Expectation 
Messages, which contains a list of statements 
regarding low expectation messages. 

3. Explain that the group will be divided into teams 
which will enact scenes from a case study, and 
that following the enactment of each scene, par- 
ticipants will select from the list the statement 
which best describes the action/scene they have 
just observed 

4. Describe the setting of this case study by ex- 
plaining that at this point Alice Robbins has be- 
come increasingly concerned that Barbara Moss' 
performance, socially and academically, is about 
to deteriorate She has decided to concentrate 
her attention on Barbara during the week in an 
attempt to know her better and to affect an im- 
provement in her progress. She is especially 
concerned that Barbara gain self-confidence and 
become more motivated to learn. 

5 Divide the group into four small teams and give 
each team two of the scenes in the exercise. Ex- 
plain that each group will role play two scenes. 

6. Allow five minutes for the teams to get ready to 
role play the two scenes. 

7. After each scene has been played, ask the group 
to select the statement from the list of Low Ex 
pectation Messages which best describes the ac- 
tion/scene which was played. 

8. Ask the group to suggest vhat Ms. Robbins 
might have done differently in her interactions 
with Barbara. 
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Exercise II! -1 

MS. ROBB1NS AND BARBARA INTERACT 

Low Expectation Messages 



Instructions 

Durinq this exercise, scenes depicting direct interactions between Ms. Robbins and Barbara will be 
enacted After each scene has been played, determ.ne which of the following statements besi summarizes 
the action/scene you just witnessed 



Scene No. 



Teachers tend to create dependency in low-expectation students (especially girlc by doing 
things for them. Independence is encouraged when students both try and fail try and suc- 
ceed. 

Comments on appearance or other non-academic characteristics can have a positivs effect 
However, they are inappropriate when they replace praise for intellectual ability. Th.s is often 
the case where low expectation students, especially females, are concerned. 
Low expectation students receive more criticism. Also, the teachers may put physical dis- 
tance between themselves and low expectation students. 

Teachers' comments tend to relate to the intellectual aspects and content of boys' work, but 
to the presentation rather than the content of girls' work. 

Tea- hers in an effort to be kind, may demand too little from low expectation students, com- 
municating the message that they are not expected to do as well as the other students. 
Teachers tend to seek out and communicate more with high expectation students. Teachers 
are more likely to display a lack of direct communication with and attention to low expecta- 
tion students. 

Questions are conveyors of expectations. Open-ended questions are more often directed to- 
ward higher expectation students. Choice questions (where thought development is not re- 
quired and. guessing is possible) are more often directed toward low expectation students. 
When low expectation students give an incorrect response, teachers are often inclined to 
move to another student, but when a' higher expectation student responds incorrectly, 
teachers Work with him/her to develop a correct answer. 
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Exercise III- 1 

MS. BOBBINS AND BARBARA INTERACT 



Instructions 

Read the following scenes, decide with your team members how to role play them, and select actors to 
play the scenes for the rest of the group. 

Scene 1 

"Good morning, Barbara." 
"Hi " 

"A new sweater. You look very nice. Blue is very flattering to you." 

"Oh, you always notice what I look like, Ms. Robbins. Thanks. You know there's not a color that 1 don't 
like Just ask Lynn." 

Scene 2 

"Good morning. Lynn . . Take yot f seats please. Let's get this week off to a good start. Class, all of you 
have read The Fantastic Days Jeff, who was your favorite character and why?" 
"Pinkerton was my favorite character because of his sense of humor.*' 

"Good answer. Lynn, what happened to break the ^agic spell that was cast?" 

"Well, the people started believing in Pinkerton's powers. The spell would only work if everyone be- 
lieved." 
""hat's right." 

Barbara has been very quiet during the whole period. At times she has raised her hand to answer 
and Ms. Rolens has not called on her. Toward the end of the class Ms Robbins says: 
"Barbara, did Pinkerton or Belle save the town from destruction?" 
"Belle " 

"O K " 
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Exercise III- 1 

MS. ROBBINS AND BARBARA INTERACT 



Instructions 

Read the following scenes, decide with your team members how to role play them, and select actors to 
play the scenes before the rest uf the group. 

Scene 3 

"Bar* -a, Ms. Robbins has been looking for you. She wants you to know about try-outs for cheerleaders 

on Friday. She thinks you have an excellent chance if you are interested ' 

"What time? Do you know?" 

"It is at 3 00. Ms Robbins told me to go, too." 

"Sounds like it could be fun. I'll see you there." 

Scene 4 

• This science experiment has helped us determine the effect of light on plant growth. What have you 

learned from this experiment? Yes, Barbara " 

"I learned that plants don't grow without the sun." 

"Good try. Barb. David, what did you learn?" 

"I would say that a plant could grow in the darkf* 

"David, did we grow any plants in the dark?" 

"No" 

"Did we grow all of the plants in the sunlight?" 

"No. we grew some under a light bulb. That small one - we grew it in the shade 
"Right. Now, :an you re-state your conclusion, David?" 
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Exercise III - 1 

MS. ROBBINS AND BARBARA INTERACT 



Instructions 

Read the following scenes, decide with your team members how to role play them, and sek^. actors to 
play the scenes for the rest of the group. 

Scene 5 

"Barbara, you anc* herald have been at it all morning. Your chatter is disruptive to other students. Since 
you can't keep quiet, Barbara, I am going to have tc ask you to move your seat to that corner for the 
remainder of the day. Gerald, you take the seat, here, beside my desk where I can keep an eye on you." 

Scene 6 

"We are going to construct a Navaho village. Each group will be responsible for different geographic fea- 
tures and dwellings. Begin by tearing strips of newspaper, then mix the paste for the papier mache." 

Surveying the room, Ms. Robbins notices that Barbara is measuring the paste ingredients incorrect- 

ly. 

"Barbara, let me measure that for you. There you go. Now it is ready to be stirred. Good work." 
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Exercise III-l 

MS. ROBBINS AND BARBARA INTERACT 



Instructions 

Read the following scenes, decide with your team members how to role play them, and select actors to 
play the scenes for the rest of the group. 

Scene 7 

Ms. Robbins is giving back book reports today. As she hands them out, she makes individual com- 
merits* 

"Allen your report was very well written. 1 particularly liked your description of the characters; on the 
other hand, you have to pay more attention to the presentation of your work. 
"Barbara, your report was very neatly presented. Congratulations!" 

Scene 8 

"It is nearly time to be dismissed. Be sure you know your homework assignment for tomorrow. Work to 
page 72 ir your arithmetic notebook and on Wednesday 1 will work with groups to answer quest.ons you 
might have." 

Later . . Barbara is leaving for the day. 
• Barbara. 1 know that arithmetic is giving you some problems. Why don't ycu work to page 68, this eve- 
ning. O.K.? That would be very good. See you tomorrow ' 
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Instructions for Trainers 
Exercise III-2 

A CONTRACT TO TRY SOMETHING NEW 



1. Explain to the group that this exercise is de- 
signed to assist them in identifying some specific 
techniques they may wish to use to strengthen 
their interactions with minority girls. 

2. Divide into small groups and explain that the 
group will be iooking at 14 categories of teacher 
behavior, and that each group is expected to 
come up with at least one course of action which 
may be used to improve performance in each 
category. 

3. Give each participant a copy of Exercise III-2, A 
Contract to Try Something New, which contains 
the 14 teacher behavior categories. 

4. Allow 15-20 minutes for small group work. 

5 Convene the large group and allow time for the 
group to share responses. 

6 Write the 14 categories on newsprint, trans- 
parency or a blackboard and list the courses of 
action which are suggested for each teacher be- 
havior category. 

7. At the end of the activity ask individuals to se- 
lect the five items they wish to work with fur- 
ther, 

8 Make sure that the following techniques are in- 
cluded: 

• Using Wait-time. After calling on students, 
mentally count to eight. Give them plenty of 
time to respond. 

• Discussing Wrong Answers. When students 
give incorrect or incomplete answers to ques- 
tions, probe further with a series of questions 
to*help the students locate and correct the 
error. 



Notes: 



• Giving Appropriate Rewards. Practice 
rewarding the behavior you mean to reward. 
Focus most on intellectual quality and dem- 
onstrated performance. (Example- avoid com- 
menting on neatness when content of work is 
the real issue.) 

• Using Praise. Use praise to reinforce academ- 
ic performance. Use it equally among stu- 
dents. Avoid overuse of praise for socially ac- 
ceptable behavior (typically directed toward 
females) . 

• Commenting on Public Response. When in- 
teracting with students, respond to all stu- 
dents Do not ignore responses simply be- 
cause they are incorrect or insufficient. Ac- 
knowledge correct but poorly articulated an- 
swers. Help students express their responses 
better. 

• Giving Unambiguous Feedback. When com- 
menting oft students' performance, give clear 
and specific feedback. Say what is right and 
wrong and avoid overuse of phrases like: 
0.K-, good, nice try, not quite. These phrases 
suggest that the student is not expected to im- 
prove. 

• Giving More Attention. Focus on students 
who have received less attention *rom you in 
the past and initiate additional good quality . 
infractions both on a one-to-one basis and in 

y^roups. 

Providing Role Models. Use volunteers or 
other school personnel in class who can mod- 
el qualities or characteristics which are 
different from yours People who exemplify a 
different r^ce, culture, language, sex, in- 
terest*, or skills, may be able to introduce 
new beneficial ways of communicating with 
students. 



• Calling on Minority Girls in a Variety of 
Ways. If you are accustomed to a single ques- 
tion — answer style, try Varying the ways you 
call on students so that opportunities to par- 
ticipate are shared. You may. ask for volun- 
teers; choose responders, have one student 
select responders, pair students and have 
them respond to each other, have groups de- 
velop answers and responses for the group, 
etc. 

• Changing Seating Arrangement. If you are 

accustomed tp a single seating pattern, try 
changing t>fe seating and moving your own 
(*esk Pai/attention to spending time physical- 
ly close to students who have been seated 
away from your usual location 

• Providing Challenge. Evaluate assignments 
made to student and make sure there is al- 
ways an element of challenge. Tasks that are 
too limited suggest you lack confidence in the 
student 

• Varying Types of Questions. Assess the type 
of questions you ask and concentrate on ask- 
ing open-ended, thought -provoking ques- 
tions. Try some of these questions with stu- 
dents who usually get the "y es and no" type 
of questions 

• Encouraging Independence. When introduc- 
ing an activity with students, give students 
every opportunity to do the task for them- 
selves Demonstrate the task or rephrase 
instructions rather than doing the task for a 
student 

• Establishing Rules. When interacting with 
students in or out of class avoid punishing 
some students for behaviors you usually ac- 
cept from others 
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Exercise HI-2 

A CONTRACT TO TRY SOMETHING NEW 



Instructions 

Throughout this unit you have been encouraged to recognize and diagnose interaction behaviors that 
communicate expectations to students. This exercise is one that asks you to make a contract with your- 
self to try some new techniques in your interactions with minority girls. Consider the following catego- 
ries and write at least one course of action you feel would be useful in each category. Then select the five 
items you will start with in the following week. 

1. Using Wait-Time 



2 Discussing Wrong Answers 



3. Giving Appropriate Rewards 



4 Using Praise 



5. Commenting on Public Response 



6. Giving Unambiguous Feedback 
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7. Giving More Attention 



8 Providing Role Models 



9 Calling on Minority Girls in a Variety of Ways 



10. Changing Seating Arrangement 



11 Providing Challenge 



12 'Varying Typ^s of Questions 



13. Encouraging Independence 



14. Establishing Rules 
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Instructions For Trainers 



Exercise 111-3 

A FIELD EXPERIENCE 

Classroom Observation Guide 



1 Explain to the participants that this activity has 
been designed as a field exercise to'help them 
identify specific skills related to the communica- 
tion of expectations as it occurs in the 
classroom , 

2. Distribute the Classroom Observation Guide 
and the instructions Ask participants to com- 
plete the observation (preferably in a colleague's 
classroom) and to come prepared to share their 
observations and. discuss the issues with*others 
in the group 

3 Prepare, a transparency or a large chart of the 
Classroom Observation Gui<3^ and have it ready 
for the next^essioo- 



Cl 1 til 

lid^and 



The next time the group convenes ask partici- 
pants to tally their observations and note which 
of the thirteen interactions were the most com- 
monly observed between the teacher and the 
minority female and between the teacher and 
the majority male. 

Have one of the participants record the group's 
findings on the transparency or the chart 

Proceed to a group discussion, using the follow- , 
ing questions to facilitate dialogue: 

• Which of the two students interacted with the 
teacher most 9 Least? 

• What kinds of interactions were most' com- 
mon between the teacher and the minority 
female 7 Between the teacher and the ma- 
jority male? 

• Although you recorded positive interactions/ 
dijd any student you observed engage in nega- 
tive interactions with the teacher? Describe 
those interactions. How might they have been 
avoided or turned into positive interactions? 



Notes- 
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What can you say about the teachers expec- 
tations (high or low) for these students on the 
basis of your observation? 

What observations did you share in common 
with others in your group 9 
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Exercise III -3 

A FIELD EXPERIENCE 

Classroom Observation Guide 



Instructions 

1. Select two students in the class you are observing. Select a majority male and a minority female. 
Record th' tt names in the spaces provided. Observe i 25-30 minute class period and check any of 
the thirU-jn Interactions that occur between each student and the teacher. Note how many times 
they occur. 

2. After completing the observation form consider the following questions and share your observa- 
tions with others in the group. 

• Which of the two students interacted with the teacher most? Least? 

• What kinds of\interactions were most common between the teacher and the minority females? 
Between the teacher and the majority male? 

• Although you recorded positive interactions, did any student you observed engage in negative in- 
teractions with trje teacher? Describe those interactions. How might they have been avoided or 
tumed into positive interactions? 

• What can you say kbout the teacher's expectations (high or low) for these students on the basis of 
your observation? x 
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Exercise III-3 

A FIELD EXPERIENCE 

Classroom Observation Guide 

i 



How does the teacher in this classroom interact with 
these students? 

The teacher: Student Names 



1. Waits for the student to respond and to develop 
answers to questions. 

2. Continues interacting with the student after the 
student has failed to respond or responded 
inadequately. 

3. Rewards the student and the reward is unam- 
biguous. It is clear what is being rewarded. 

4. Directs criticism toward behavior or failure to 
obey. 

5. Directs praise toward intellectual performance. 

6. Offers feedback publicly to the student. 

7. Offers process feedback and further develops the 
infraction with the student. 

8. Calis on the student. 

9. initiates public or private conversations with the 
student. 

10. Moves close to the student during teaching ses- 
sion. Approaches the student's space. 

11. Challenges the student to expend more effort. 

12. Provides instruction in a way that encourages 
student independence. Encourages student to 
"go it alone." 

13. Asks the student product questions; questions 
that require thought; open-ended or abstract 
questions. 

14. Other (list/explain). 
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INDMDUAL EXERCISES 



Exercise 111-4 

HOW I INTERACT WITH A STUDENT 

A Self-Observation Questionnaire 



Instructions 

Choose a student in your class (choose a minority female, if possible) and record her name 

The purpose of this exercise is to help you analyze the nature of your 

interactions with this student. Circle the number on the scale where you believe your typical, current in- 
teractions are best characterized. If you have a chance, check yourself in class or ask a colleague to ob- 
serve you and provide an additional point of view. 



1 . 1 wait for the student to respond to my 4 3 2 1 0 1 rarely give adequate time for the stu- 





question . 












dent to respond. 


2. 


1 work .with the student in a failure 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


I move away from the student when 




situation. 












she is failing to perform. 


3. 


1 offer clear rewards. 


4- 


3 


2 


1 


0 


I offer ambiguous rewards. 


4. 


1 criticize intellectual quality. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 rarely criticize intellectual quality. 


5. 


I praise intellectual performance. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


I rarely praise intellectual perform- 
















ance. 


6. 


1 give feedback publicly. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


I rarely give feedback publicly. 


7. 


I offer process feedback; develop the 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


I rarely offer process feedback. 




student's response. 














8. 


1 call on the student regularly. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 rarely call on th.l student. 


9. 


1 initiate public and private conversa- 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 rarely initiate conversation. 




tions 














10. 


I use physical closeness to express lik- 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


I place physical distance between 




ing; move to conversational distance 
when talking to the student. 












myself and the student. 


11. 


1 encourage the student to try hard. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 rarely encourage the student to ex- 
















pend more effort. 


12. 


I encourage independence. 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


I encourage dependence, by doing 
















♦hings for the student. 


13. 


I ask product, open-ended abstract 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 ask only choice questions; yes or no 



questions. , questions. 
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Exercise HI-5 

PROMOTING RACE AND SEX EQUITY 

Teacher's Checklist 



Instructions 

This checklistls designed to help teachers diagnose general areas of strengths and weaknesses in promot- 
ing race and sex equity. Answer yes, somewhat, or no to each item, then identify one or two techniques/ 
ski 1 Is you would like to improve. 

1. I have worked toward creating accurate expectations of minority girls in: 

* • Achievement motivation 

• Performance in math and science 

• Classroom behavior 

• Achievement in general 

2. I have looked at biases in textbooks and instructional material and established a balance 

of materials which portray minority girls fairly. 

. 3. I have modified my reward and punishment system so that it is not different for boys and 

girls. 

4. I have promoted the development of self-confidence among minority girls through en- 
couragement and work standards which are the same as those for boys and girls of like 
abilities. . 

5. I have interacted equitably with minority girls in the classroom. 

6. I have demonstrated sex equity through modeling non-sexist behavior. 

. 7. When minority girls have limited English proficiency, I have considered the fact that the 

language barrier does not mean they are incapable of achieving in school. 

8. I have worked individually with minority girls to find their strengths and weaknesses. 

9. I have provided role models with which minority girls can identify whenever possible. 

10. I have avoided sex typing and race bias when: 

• Commenting on students work 

• Assigning tasks 

- • Grouping students 

• Addressing students 

11. I have made efforts to learn more about minority women of various ethnic groups to bet- 
ter understand pupil behavior and interaction between minority female students and 
myself. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The module Shaping Teacher Expecta- 
tions for Minority Girls focused on raising 
awareness of teacher attitudes ahd behaviors 
which communicate low expectations to mi- 
nority girls and on providing strategies for 
achieving educational equity for minority 
females. 

This section offers suggested resources 
and information which may be used by 
teachers to help translate awareness into action 
in the classroom. The materials deal with as- 
pects of the educational process which are cen- 
tered outside the classroom, and which are also 
powerful conveyors of expectations for minori- 
ty girls ; The resources provide an in-depth 
analysis of the culture, attitudes and needs of 
minority women of different racial and ethnic 
groups. 

The annotated bibliography contains four 
categories of materials: 

Part One. The identification of Race and Sex 
Bias in Instructional Materials includes arti- 
cles which discuss race and sex bias in instruc- 
tional materials and the media, guidelines for 
analyzing instructional materials for race and 
sex bias, and annotated bibliographies of 
recommended unbiased and norstereotyped 
books for children. 

Part Two. Counseling, Career Education and 
Guidance of Minority Girls contains docu- 
ments and articles which provide guidelines for 
evaluating materials for sex, race afid career 
bias, and strategies for improving the counsel- 
ing ancj guidance of minority females of various 
ethnic broupsand for eliminating sex and race 
bias in counseling. 



Part Three. Background Information about 
Minority Women of Various Ethnic Groups 
presents selected works which discuss the 
cultural backgrounds, struggles and needs of 
women fronj various ethnic groups. 

Part Four. Other Resources includes informa- 
tion handbooks and materials related to the 
achievement of sex and race equity in educa- 
tion. 

Part One 

The Identification of Race and Sex 
Bias in Instructional Materials 

Annotated Bibliography of Multi -Ethnic Cur- 
riculum Materials. Index. 1977. Columbia, Mo: 
Midwest Center for Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity. ERIC ED 160475 

This is an index to the original volume 
which was published in 1974. 

The index is divided into three major catego- 
ries: race, sex and general. Subtopics under 
race include the following groups: Afro Amer- 
icans, Chinese Americans, Puerto Rican Amer- 
icans, Vietnamese Americans and White Ethnic 
groups. Materials listed include media, periodi- 
cals, books and bibliographies. Some entries 
are cross-referenced for sex and race. 

Supplements and related documents ED 
114378-381; ED 2129703; ED 150076; ED 
160475. 

Bracken, J. and Wigntoff, S. 1979. Books for 
Todays Children: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Non-Stereotyped Picture Books. Old 
Westbury, New York: Feminist Press, ERIC ED 
170771. 
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This document contains critical annota- 
tions of 193 picture books. It includes stories 
about various cultures, single-parent homes, 
women in nontraditional work-roles and stories 
that deal with diverse experiences such as 
adoption, disability, and death. Indexes by 
titla, author and subject are provided. 

Butler, M. 1978. Sex Stereotyping in Instruc- 
tional Materials and Television: Awareness 
Kit San Francisco, California: Women's Edu- 
cational Equity Communications Network. 
ERIC ED 168548. 

This kit describes sexism in instructional 
materials and T V., provides guidelines for 
analyzing instructional materials and programs, 
and offers activities to encourage students to 
become aware of sex stereotyping in media. 

Characters in Textbooks. A Review of the Lit- 
erature. 1980. Washington, D.C.. United 
States Commission on Civil Rights. 
Clearinghouse Publication 62. 

This paper summarizes findings of studies 
on the portrayal of minorities, females and 
older people in textbooks used in public 
schools in the United States during the 1970 s 
and concludes that stereotyping was still pre- 
valent in widely-used textbooks during this 
period of time. The paper also summarizes re- 
sults of studies on the effect of stereotyping in 
textbooks and presents evidence of the nega- 
tive impact on the development of self-esteem 
and on academic achievement 

Checklist for Selecting and Evaluating U.S. 
History Textbooks. 1973. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association. ERIC 
ED 097241. 

This checklist was designed to help edu- 
cators, editors, parents, and community groups 
in the evaluation and selection of history text- 
books which present in a positive manner the 
contributions of women and members of mi- 
nority groups and give a fair and objective pic- 
ture of the interrelationships of the different 
groups. 



Cohen, D. 1975. Multi-Ethnic Media; Selected 
Bibliographies in Print. Chicago, 111.: American 
Library Association, Office for Library Service 
to the Disadvantaged. ERIC ED 118114. 

* The first part covers subjects such as mi- 
norities in children's books, racism, minority 
.literature and cultures, minority self-concept, 
I sexism, minority authors, library services, in- 
/ tercultural understanding, and textbooks. The 
^ second part is an annotated list of bibliogra- 
phies/Most of the articles are concerned with 
books and audio-visual materials for chiHren 
and young adults and are primarily ain 
the edi itor and librarian. The focus is . 
Black Americans, Hispanics, Asians, Native 
Americans and Jews, with occasional mention 
of other minorities. 

Dunfee, M., ed. 1974. Eliminating Ethnic Bias 
in Instructional Materials: Comment and Bibli- 
ography. Washington, D.C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

This booklet was designed to help educa- 
tors become aware of the need to analyze 
instructional materials for ethnic bias and of 
the importance p{ cultural pluralism. The com- 
ments at the beginning of each chapter and the 
bibliographic references provide information 
and insights into the new trends *nd changes in 
instructional materials development. 

EPIE Career Education Set. Volume I: How to 
Select and Evaluate Instructional Materials^ 
Selection and Evaluation Tools. 1975. Nev; 
York, N.Y.: Educational Products Information 
Exchange Inst. ERIC ED 126360. 

This document provides schools with 
information needed for the evaluation and se- 
lection of instructional materials. Chapter 1 
presents a tool for analyzing a particular 
schools position on career education. Chapters 
2 and 3 discuss race and sex bias *ound in ca- 
reer education materials and provide checklists 
for identifying bias in curriculum materials. 

Fair Textbooks: A Resource Guide. 1979, 
Washington, D.C.: United States Commission 
on Civil Rights. Clearinghouse Publication 61. 
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This guide presents an extensive collec- 
tion, of resources designed to promote fairness 
in public school education. Entries are clas- 
sified in four categories: Material Resources, 
Procedural Resources, Directories, and Organi- 
zational Resources. Resources under each of 
these categories have been organized into sub- 
sections by type of material, subject area, 
grade and age level. Entries are coded for 
ethnic group, grade level and subject area. 
Users will find codes and indexes to help them 
locate the resources that are more relevant to 
their speciaf interest. 

Final Report of the Minority Role Stereotyping 
Sub-Task Force of the State Superintendents' 
Task Force on Freedom for Individual Devel- 
opment: Role Stereotyping in Wisconsin's 
Schools. 1976. Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
State Dept. of Public Instruction. Madison. 
ERIC ED 173479. • 

This report addresses the effects of 
stereotyping on minorities and offers recom- 
mendations for eliminating minority role 
stereotyping. Appendixes C and E present 
guidelines for evaluating instructional mate- 
rials for sexism and racism and background 
materials on the stereotyping of various minor- 
ity groups. 

A Guide for Evaluation of Instructional Mate- 
rials Under Chapter 622. 1975. Boston, Mass- 
achusetts: Massachusetts State Dept. of Educa- 
tion. ERIC ED 159215. 

This booklet was designed to aid educa- 
tors in identifying stereotypy in materials 
presently in use and in evaluating prospective 
curriculum materials. Checklists for the evalua- 
tion of curriculum materials are presented. An 
annotated list of bibliographies on teaching 
materials, children's books, audio-visual mate- 
rials, reference works and information sources 
is included. 

Guidelines for Establishing Equity in 
Language and Illustrations. 1979. Austin, 
Texas: Texas Education Agency. ERIC ED 
176914. 

This booklet of guidelines explores the 



nonsexist treatment of women and men, the 
portrayal of minority groups, the representa- 
tion of handicapped persons, and stereotypes 
in illustrations. 

Guidelines for Creating Pcsitlbe Sexual and 
Racial Images in Educational Materials. 1975. 
New York, N.Y.: Macmillan Co. ERIC ED 
117687. * 

These guidelines have been developed to " 
help author*, artists, and editors cope with the 
challenge overeating educational materials that 
give children an unbiased view of human po- 
tential. *The guidelines suggest ways of 
avoiding both racial and minority stereotypes 
in texts and illustrations, and include general 
content as well as content for specific groups 
(Black Americans, Amerie&n Indians, Hispanic 
Americans, Asian Americans and Jewish Amer- 
icans). Also included are guidelines for 
avoiding sex and race stereotyping in content 
areas such as social studies, literature, 
language arts, foreign language, home eco- 
- nosnics, mathematics, science and music. 

Hanson, G. 1978. A Guide to Assessing Mi- 
nority and Sex Role Stereotyping in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools. Revised. 
Madison, Wisconsin- Wisconsin Dept. :>f Public 
Instruction. Office of Equal Education Oppor- 
tunities. ERIC ED 159300. 

This guide, designed to help educators ex- 
amine minority and sex role stereotyping in the 
schools, contains a list of resouices tc combat 
stereotypes. A discussion of the subtle pre- 
sence of minority and sex role stereotyping is 
substantiated by a number of analyses of text- 
books which have found minority groups and 
women underrepresented and inaccurately 
portrayed. 

The annotated bibliographies are separ- 
ated into two general categories, minority *o\e 
stereotyping and sex role stereotyping. Entries 
in these bibliographies are coded according to 
the topics and general use of the annotation. 
The codes are presented in Appendix A. 
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Henriksen t E and Patton, Vv. 1976 Guidelines 
for Using Racist/Sexis* Materials in the 
Classroom. Ohio: Kent State University ERIC 
ED170429. 

This document ofiers strategies and lesson 
plans to counter biases in instructional mate- 
rials. The practices outlined focus on recogniz- 
ing the often overlooked contributions of 
women and minonties to American society. 

Hornburger, J.M et al. 1977. Teaching Mul- 
ticultural Children. Boston, Massachusetts- 
Boston University. School of Education. ERIC 
ED 139045. 

Designed to assist school personnel in the 
selection of materials appropriate for all chil- 
dren, including minority children, this 
handbook provides listings of teacher re- 
sources, an annotated bibliography of books 
for minority children, guidelines for analyzing 
books for racism and sexism, and multicultural 
publications for teachers of reading. 

Interracial Digest, Number 1. 1974. New York, . 
N.Y.: Council on Interracial Books for Chil- 
dren, Inc. ERIC ED 103504. 

' This collection of articles appeared in the 
Bulletin, a publication of Interracial Books for 
Children. Its purposes are to evaluate trade and 
instructional materials focusing on racist and 
sexist con-^nt vid to suggest alternative mate- 
rials for home and classroom. 

Morris, J. and Verble, S. 1981. Racism/Sexism 
in Educational Materials. Wichita Falls, Texas. 
OHOYO Resource Center. 

This compilation of material is for use in 
the identification of ethnic and sex bias in 
instructional m trials portraying Native 
Americans and r -r minority groups. 

Multi-Ethnic Curriculum in the Schools. 1°75. 
New York, N.Y.: Columbia University, General 
Assistance Center for Equal Educational Op- 
portunity. ERIC ED 126176 

This booklet is intended to help teachers 
keep in touch with some of the strategies and 
criteria for planning and executing multiethnic 



programs. Among the articles included is one 
which explores classroom use of multiethnic 
material. The last two articles focus on racism 
and stereotyping in textbooks and the develop- 
ment of criteria for evaluating materials deal- 
ing with minority cultures. 

Rosenoff, E.W. et al.*1975. Perspectives or. 
School Print Materials: Ethnic, Non Sexist and 
Others. San Francisco, Calif. Far West Lab for 
Educational Research and Development. ERIC 
ED 114213. 

Validity of information, balance, unity 
and realism are the criteria suggested as a basis 
to help school personnel in their selection of 
print materials. These criteria are described 
and applied from the perspectives of the Native 
American, the Mexican American, the Black 
American, the Chinese American; also from 
the woman's poi^t of view, and from the 
perspective of other minority groups. . 
Guidelines for Evaluating Curriculum Materials 
and Ten Quick Ways to Analyze Books for 
Racism and Sexism are appended. 

Sadker, M. P. and Sadker, D.M. 1977 Now 
Upon a Time. New York, N.Y. Harper and 
Row, Publishers, 

Now Upon a Time discusses how societal 
values and issues are presented in children's 
books. Of particular interest to educators con- 
cerned with the portrayal of rtiinorities in chil- 
dren's books is the chapter entitled the Amer- 
ican Mosaic, which analyzes the treatment of 
various ethnic minorities in selected children's 
books. Some books involving minority females 
are discussed. 

Taking Sexism out of Education. 1978. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

The series of articles in this publication of 
the National Project on Women in Education 
discusses important aspects of sex bias in edu- 
cation. Although the focus is not on the educa- 
tion of minority females, the articles on sex 
bias in the curriculum, the role of the counselor 
and ,the .effect of sexism in television should 
prove of interest to teachers who are working 
toward sex and race equity in education. 
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Taxel. J 1^78 Justice and Cultural Conflict 
Racism Sexism and Instructional Materials In 
terchange A Journal of Educational Studies 9 
5b -84 

This report discusses censorship of tswtv 
books and reading materials for school chil- 
dren The author questions the belief that the 
content of literacy add curriculum materials 
can be discussed -in isolation from the 
ideologies that they consciously .or un- 
consciously represent 

Window Dressing on the Set Women and Mi- 
norities in Television 1977 Washington, D C 
Commission on Civil Rights ERIC ED 144115 

This document focuses on two issues of 
civil rights in broadcastihg: the portrayal of mi- 
norities and women in television programs and 
the employment of minorities and women by 
television stations 

According to this report, data show that 
despite* some progress, minorities and women 
continue to be underrepresented both in the 
dramatic presentation find on staff at local sta- 
tions, 

Wirtenberg, J 1978 Cultural Fairness in Ma- 
terials Development Paper presented at the 
Skills^ Workshop of the Women's Educational 
Equity Act Program, Washington, D.C. ERIC 
ED 181154. ■ 

This report states that research in the area 
of textbook bias indicates 1) racial prejudice 
has a negative impact on the development of 
minority children, and 2)* non-academic as- 
pects of reading content, including sex-typing 
and minority representation, influence a wifte 
range of factors related to children's achieve- 
ment in school The author suggests that text- 
books should not avoid, distort, idealize or ro- 
manticize issues related to minorities 

Part Two 

.Counseling, Career Education, and 
Guidance of Minority Girts 

Atkinson, K'. 1979, Eliminating Sex Role 



Stereotyping m Vocational Education. Michi 
gan Western Michigan Univ^ Center for 
Women's Services. ERIC ED 174773 

Three hundred fifty-nine career develop- 
ment and vocational resources were reviewed 
in twenty Michigan secondary schools and area 
vocational centers. Career and counseling ma- 
terials were found to be biased in work role ex- 
pectations. Sex stereotyping was found to be^ 
more prevalent in work settings As for minori- 
ties, representation was found primarily in ill* 
ustrations and context rather than in language. 
The reviewers concluded that in general voca- 
tional and career guidance materials perpetu- 
ated traditional expectation^ for women and 
minorities. A twenty-two item ifTstfuiinent de- 
signed for assessing sex role and Yaee^ 
stereotyping in learning resources is appended. 

Ayala-Vazquez, N 1976. Guidance and coun- 
seling of Spanish background girls. In Con- 
ference on the Educational and Occupational 
Needs of Hispanic Woman Washington, D.C: 
The National Institute of Education. 

The author contends that contrary to the 
traditional counseling principle of avoiding 
personal involvement with the client, in coun- 
seling Hispanic girls personal involvement is 
generally more effective. Also, within Hispanic 
society, the counselor is expected to take on a 
more direct role in advising and offering sup- 
port to the counselee. Counseling Hispanic 
girls also calls for an understanding of the con- 
flicts imposed by the two cultures. * 

Britton, G. 1977. Career-Sex Race Analysis 
Kit. Corvallis, Oregon: Britton and Associates, 
Inc. ERIC ED 164567. 

This kit provides strategies for the evalua- 
tion of sex/race biases and career biases in ma- 
terials for reading, literature and social studies 
curricula/ The procedure includes: assessing 
the number of careers portrayed by sex and 
ethnic groups and the number of major charac- 
terics by sex and race. Sample summary forms 
are included. 
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Britton, G. and Lumpkin, M. 1977. A Con- 
sumer's Guide to Sex, Race and Career Bias in 
Public School Textbooks. Corvallis, Oregon: 
Britton and Associates, Inc. ERIC ED J 62352. 

This document contains a textbook analy- 
sis kit and the analyses of 49 reading, lit- 
erature, and social studies materials. The 
analyses reveal evidence of sexism and racism 
in textbooks in spite of publishers' guidelines 
to eliminate these biases from their products. 
Three appendices include the list of textbooks 
analyzed, references, and a list of organizations 
concerned with racism and sexism. 

Brooks, L.P. 1976. Developing Communica- 
tions and Program Strategies in Career Guid-" 
ance for Ethnic Minorities. Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia: American Institute for Research in the 
Behavioral Sciences. ERIC ED 140204. 

This six-hour module is designed to help : 
school personnel develop strategies for assist- 
ing ethnic minority students to cope with the 
specific problems they encounter .when plan- 
ning a^care^r. Activities in the module include 
strategies for rmpjroving verbal and non-verbal 
communication, self-concept and career man- 
agement. Related Document ED 140203. 

Costick, R.M. et al. 1978. Nonsexist Career 
Counseling for Women: Annotated Selected 
References and Resources. Part I. San Fran- 
cisco, California: Far West Lab. for Educa- 
tional Research and Development. ERIC ED 
158212. 

This is a two-part bibliography of non- 
sexist career counseling for women which is 
designed to provide resources for counselors, 
counselor educators, teachers and others de- 
siring to facilitate positive, non -stereotyped ca- 
reer awareness and development for women at 
secondary and post-secondary educational 
levels. One section contains information on 
counselor training and professional develop- 
ment, counseling resources, career interest 
measurements, and minority women. The 
second section on minority women is primarily 
a compilation of the entries related to minority 
women found in other sections throughout the 



two-part bibliography on career counseling. 

Diamond, E.E., ed. 1975. Issues of Sex Bias 
and Sex Fa'rness in Career Interest Measure- 
ment. McLean, Virginia: Aries Corp. ERIC ED 
113609.' ^ 

This publication contains a series of arti- 
cles dealing with topics retated to sex bias wd 
sex fairness in career interest inventories. 
Guidelines for the evaluation of career interest 
inventories are presented. Sex bias and black 
women is the subject of Chapter VII. 

Ejheridge, R.M. and Rice, E. 1976. Eliminating 
Sexism: Rewriting the .Scripts. An Informa- 
tiohal Guide to Sex Stereotyping, Sex Bias 
and Sex Discrimination. Instructor's Manual. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: System Sciences, Inc. ERIC 
ED 160753. 

This is part of a series of programs 
devoted to the identification and evaluation of 
strategies for use with secondary students, 
teachers or administrators to help eliminate sex % 
stereotyping and sex bias in vocational educa- 
tion prpgrams. Unit Four deals with sex 
stereotyping and rpjnority groups, with empha- 
sis on the jdouble discrimination suffered by 
minority women. 

Fauth/G.C. and Jacobs, J.E. 1^80. Equity: in 
mathematics education: the educational 
leader's role, Educational Leadership 37 :,485- 
490. 

Research findings suggest that sex differ- 
ences in mathematics achievement are largely 
a cultural phenomenon. Strategies are sug- 
gested to achieve equal educational opportu- 
nity for women and minority students in 
mathematics education. " ^ 

Finley, C. n.d. Choices and Careers; 
Free to Choojse: Women Today and Tomor- 
row. Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, Madison Univ. Extension. 'ERIC ED 
158941. 

Changes in traditional roles for Native 
American women call for preparing young * 
tribal women to choose and plajri their future 
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careers. The conditions of Native American 
women in the Ia6or force are discussed and 
some of the reasons for these conditions are 
explored. The need for*tiraining in non-tradi- 
tional careers is emphasized. 

Henfarytez, A. 1977. Enriching Self Concept 
Counseling for Chicanas. Project Mexico. Los ** 
An^ele^/ California; California University. . 
Latin American Cehter ERIC ED. 134294. 



This documert»describes a group counsel- 
ing program geared to strengthening Chicanas' . 
self-concepts and group identity. Activities «• 
such as discussion of persbnal topics, develop- ^ 
ment of college survival skills and analysis ol 
cultural advantages and disadvantages are seen , 
as key to the accomplishment of the counseling 
objectives. 

Hernandez, L. and Carlquist -Hernandez, K. m * 
1979« Counseling insights for bilingual stu- 
dents — Practice examples, Bilingual Re-~ 
sources 3: &-12. 

The authors outline an approach to deal 
with bilingual Hispanic students which takes 
into account both the culture of the student 
and the dominant culture. This model is based 
on the premise that bilingual chUdrenf who 

♦ often face- problems related to cultural dtffer- 
, ences between the home and the school envi- 
ronments, should be helped to become bicog- 
nitive, biculhjral, and assertive. -Strategies for 

implementing the model a're described. 

Majchrzak, S 1976. Preparing Young Women 
for Tomorrow: A Handbook of Career Coun- 
seling Strategies for Intermediate and High 
School Womeft. Monograph #9. Fullerton, 
Calif.: California Personnel and Guidance As- 
portation. ERIC ED 177389. 

* Although not specifically prepared for 
counseling minority girls, the strategies and re* ■ 
sources described* in this handbook will help 
counselors develop open attitudes in training 
all women in non-stereotyped careers 

.Medina, C. and Reyes, M.R. 1976. dilemmas 
of Chicana Counselors, Social Work 21: 5f5- 
517. 



The Spanish-speaking client is separated 
from a counselor by more than just language j 
barriers. The authors discuss the cultural char-* 
acteristics implicit in the Hispanic tradition 
that may" diminish the difficulties of Chicana, 
counselors. % ~ 

Miller, S.W. 1980. Resources for ^AC^ieving 
Sex Equity -^fin^nnotated Bibliography. L/A., • 
' ** CalifttfOia^Los Angeles Community College 
District. £P1C ED 183230. 

tKisJbiblfography deals with sex equity in 
vocational education. Of special interest to 
persons concerned with issues related to mi- « 
nority women is the section entitled "Working 
Women. Historical and Ethnic Perspectives " It 
contains works by and about minority ,women, 
; Jheir struggles, contributions and educational 
needs. * 

Nichols, N P. 1976.: The Role of Guidance in 
Business EdUcatU'n. Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsyl- 
vania-Dept. of Education, Bureau of Vocational 
and Technical Education. ERIC ED 160831 

fThis guide for secondary scftool business 
teachers and school counselors is to be used in 
_ assisting students to make career choices. It 
contains discussions ol job counseling 
strategies 'and w thie development of specialized 
busirieas^ducatfon programs. 5 

^ChapJer^l discusses the, need for coun 
selors to become familiar with cafeer oppor- 
tunities for minorHies*, ' , 

Norton, R.E. et al.M975. Career Education 
and Minorities* Staff Development Jn Career 
Educatidn for the Elimentary-SehoQl: Module 
7. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 
Center for Vpc^tional and Technical Educa- 
tion. ERIC Et> 115975 

This is part of a series of modules de- 
signed to help educators in the planning of ca- 
reer education programs. This module is to be 
usedrto raise awareness of theism and sex 
stereotyping in career educating for minorities. 

.'*«> 

♦ Skyp6k, D.H. 1980. Girls need ni^thematics 
too, Arithmetic teacher 27;tfl-7. < 
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. Although not specifically related to mi- 
nority girls; this article examin«6 the factors 
# which contribute to sex differences in 
mathematics performance. It stresses the 
importance of the role of the elementary 
teacher in helping females become confident in 
their ability to succeed in mathematics. The 
course of action suggested to teachers applies, 
equally to females of all ethnic groups.' 

Recruiting Women for Traditionally "Male" 
Careers:' Programs and Resources for Gettiy/g " 
'Women into the Mens World. 1977. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Association of American Colleges, 
Project on the Status and Education of 
Wom^n. ERIC ED 145256. 
V 

This paper describes programs and re- 
(purces to recruit women for rton^tradittonai 
careers at colleges and "universities, last 
section lists programs and resources directed to 
the recruitment of minority womep. 

Stevenson' G. % 1975. Counseling black teenage 
Jjty: Occupational Outlook Quarterly 19: 3- 
13 

nj*^ Jhis article reviews statistics and research 
concerning the unemployment problems of 
black girls and suggests counseling techniques 

^to help improve employment prospects for 
black girls. It c includes resources counselors 
may use to develop education programs to 
inform .black teenage girls of the wo^d of work, 
and of job and career opportunities they have 
open to them. 9 t « 

Strategies for Equality: Guidance, Social Stud- 
ies, Physical Education. 1978. New 
Brunswick/ N.J.: Rutgers, The State Univ. 
Training Inst, for Sex Desegregation of the ; 
Pu&ic Schools. ERIC ED 1620*7. " 

' Descriptions of projects developed by par- 
ticipants in training workshops for non-dis- 
criminatory curriculum development are pre- 
sented here. Among the social studiep projects 
listed, a study of women in hiffory based on 
Susan B. Anthony^s tifography is described. 

Strong, L.M. Choices and Careers; Free to 
Choose: Being an/ Indian* tyomatt-Unit for 



Adults, Leader's Guide. Madison, Wisconsin: 
Wisconsin Univ., Madison Univ. Extension. 
ERIC ED 158936. 

This, manual has been designed to pro- 
mote the discussidn of traditional roles of In- 
dian women and to compare them with the 
new roles of today. It prcs/ides a linkage be- 
tween some of the traditional roles (such as 
medicine women and Aory tellers) and modern 
roles (such* as doctors and teachers]. This 
leader's guide is part of the series entitled 
"Choices and Careers: Free to Choose'" The 
background paper entitled "Beinc^ an Indian 
Woman" was written by Carol Dodge, a v 
Menominee. An accompanying slide presenta- 
tion about famous Indian women js available * 
on loan ffonp the director of the Career Devel- 
opment'uPrpject for Tribal Girls, Division of 
Community Programs Cooperat ; ve, Extension 
Programs, University of Wisconsin-Extension, 
432 North Lake Street, Madison, Wisconsin* 
53706. 

Vasquez~de Benario, M. and Sherman, R.Z. 
1980. Trabajamos: A Bilingual/Multicultural 
Career Awareness and Language Enrichment 
Program. * Newton, Massachusetts: Women's 
Educational Equity Act Publishing Center. 

These two self contained teaching kifs, 
one in Spanish and one in English, present 
twelve school and community helpers in non- 
sex-^tereotyped occupations. The purpose of 
the kit is to develop self-awareness, decision 
making abilities and occupational awareness 
for the Hispanic female while maintaining the 
child's culture and langdage. Each kit contains 
a teacher's gujde, career posters, classroom- ac- 
tivities, and evaluation materials. 

♦ «• i 

Vetter, L. 1975. Women in Illustrations or So- 
ciety is Myopic. Sex Stereotyping in Illustra- 
tion* in Career^Aaterials. Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

An assessment of the representation of 
women workers in illustrations was conducted 
on 1901 vocational guidance materials and 
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168 career education materials Variables in- 
cluded in the assessment were: 1) number of 
men and women; 2) environmental setting (in- 
door-outdoor) ; 3) observable interaction 
among people illustrated; 4) minority group; 
5) minority group by sex; 6) occupation by 
sex: and 7} occupation by minority group. Re- 
sults of the analysis indicate that the current 
status of women in careers is not accurately 
represented in career materials. 

Part Three 

Background Information about Minority 
Women of Various Ethnic Groups 

Bak^r, G.C et al. 1977. Multicultural Educa- 
tion: Teaching About Minority Women. Spe- 
cial Current Issues Publication No. 8. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Institute of Education. 
ERIC ED 142509. 

This document discusses the respon- 
sibilities of teacher education programs in 
dealing with the problems of sexism and rac- 
ism. The problems and perspectives of Native 
American, Mexican American, Black American, 
and Japanese American women are explored. 

Cabello-Argandona, R. 1975. The Chicana* A 
Comprehensive Bibliographic Study. Los An- 
geles. California: Chicana Studies Center, Pub- 
lications. ERIC ED 122988. 

/ This bibliography contains materials pub- 
lished between . 1928 and 1974 and covers 
^uch topics as: civil rights, culture, demogra- 
phy, economics, education, family structure, 
sex roles, health practices and conditions, lit- 
erature, the church's role and social conditions 
of the Chicana. 

Chapa, E. et al. 1976. La Mujer Chicana: An 
Annotated Bibliography, 1976. Austin, Texas: 
Chicana Research and Learning Center. ERIC 
ED 152439. 

This document provides an extensive 
listing of resources and information about the 
Chicana. The bibliography cites 320 materials 
published between 1916-1975, the majority 
being from 1960-1975. Among the subject 



areas included in the twelve sections of this 
publication are: Chicana feminism and "el 
movimiento"; labor/employment; tlU family; 
machismo, sex-role stereotyping; and "Third 
World Women." Other topics covered are the 
\problems Chicanas face in education; historical 
events which occurred before 1960; Chicana 
involvement in literature and art. 

Conference on the Educational and Occupa- 
tional Needs of American Indian Women. 
1976. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Educational Research and 
lrnprovement, National Institute of Education. 

This public ion contains the papers ^^d 
recommendations which were presented 
discussion during the Conference on the Edu- 
cational and Occupational Needs of American 
Indian Women, held in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico in October, 197(*. The papers examine 
m^ny of the problems American Indian women 
face~ in education, employment 1 , health and. 
women's roles in today's society. 

Conference on the Educational and Occupa* 
tional Needs of Black Women. Volume 2: Re- 
search Papers. 1978. U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement, National Institute of Education. 

This is a compendium of the papers which 
were presented at the conference on the Edu- 
cational and Occupational Needs of Black 
Women. The nine papers examine the barriers 
to educational and occupational equity faced 
by black women. Educational and occupational 
statistics on black worsen are appended. 

Conference on the Educational and Occupa- 
tional Needs of Hispanic Women. 1980. No. 5. 
Department of Education, Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement, National In- 
stitute of Education. 

This publication contains the papers and 
recommendations which were presented at the 
conference on the Educational and Occupa- 
tional Needi of Hispanic Women held in 
December 1976. The papers discuss the com- 
mon goals and aspirations of Hispanic women 
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in general, as well as some of the unique needs 
and cultural heritages of women in specific 
Hispanic communities in the United States. 

Cotera, M. 1976. Profile of the Mexican Amer 
lean Woman. University Park, New Mexico 
State University. ERIC ED 119888. 

This monograph discusses the role of the 
Mexican American woman in the making of 
history from Mexico's Pre-Columbian days to 
the 1960*5, the Chicana's experience and 
achievements in the United States and her con- 
ditions today. A bibliography and list of orga- 
nizations concerned with Chicana issues are 
appended. 

Doyle, N. 1974. Woman s Changing Place: A 
Look at Sexism. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
ERIC ED 097245. 

This Public Affairs document reviews the 
factors that limit women's development and 
opportunities as well as women's effo-ts to 
effect change in their lives and in society. The 
plight of the minority woman is briefly dis- 
cussed. 

Garcia, 0,L. 1978. Chicano Studies Curricu- 
lum Guide, Grades 9-12. New Mexico: New 
Mexico State University, University Park. ERIC 
ED 151138. 

This document is intended to give Chi- 
canas a balanced view of themselves, make 
them aware of their rich heritage, and enable 
them to understand themselves and their com- 
munity. Topics included in the guide are Chi* 
canas in literature and Chicanas in music. 

Green, R. 1981. Native American Women: A 
Bibliography. Wichita Falls; Texas: OHOYO 
Resource Center. 

This extensive bibliography featuring 
over 500 entries on the subject of Native 
American women, includes a section which de- 
scribes the creative works by and about Native 
American women. 

Huang, J. and Wong, S.Q., eds. 1977. Chinese 
Americans: Realities and Myths Anthology. 



Secondary Curriculum Kit. San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia: Association of Chinese Teachers. ERIC 
ED 155269. 

This resource anthology contains articles 
and documents dealing with the Chinese 
American experience. Stereotypes stemming 
from political, racial and linguistic characteris- 
tics, and the stereotypes of Asian women are 
discussed in the last section. The materials are 
for use in secondary school classrooms. 

Kumagai, G.L. 1978. The Asian Woman in 
America. Paper presented at the Annual Con- 
ference on Ethnic and Minority Studies, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. ERIC ED 164630. 

Asian women in America have suffered 
the double burden of sexism and racism, which 
perpetuates their low status position. This 
situation is aggravated by the lack of positive 
role models and the reinforcement of 
stereotypes by the media. This paper suggests 
that educational institutions can help rectify 
this situation by re-examining textbooks for 
sex and race bias against Asian women, and by 
offering bilingual education programs, teacher 
awareness training and parent communication 
workshops. 

Lenwood, 3.D. 1975. The Black Woman in 
American Society: A Selected Annotated Bib- 
liography. Boston, Massachusetts: G.K. Hall 
and Co. 

Entries in this bibliography deal with the 
struggles and achievements of black women in 
the United States. 

Lindborg, K. and Ovando, C.J. 1977. Five 
Mexican American Women in Transition: A 
Case Study of Migrants in the Midwest. San 
Francisco, California: R and E Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc. ERIC ED 168740. 

Key aspects of the experience of the Mex- 
ican American woman are identified through 
case studies of five Mexican American women, 
four of whom are migrant farmworkers and one 
of whom is a recent immigrant from Mexico, 
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Lord, S.B. and Patton-Crowder, C. 1979. Ap- 
palachian Women: A Learning/Teaching 
Guide Knoxville, Tennessee. Dept. of Psychol- 
ogy and Guidance, University of Tennessee. 

'This document provides information on 
the experiences, status and environment of Ap- 
palachian women. A section on the educational 
and counseling needs of Appalachian women is 
included. 

Malcolm, S.M., Hall, P.Q. and Brown, J.W. 
1975. The Double Bind' The Price of Being a 
Minority Woman in Science. Washington, 
D.C.: American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

This report summarizes the experiences o* 
inority female scientists from four ethnic 
groups: black, Mexican-American, Native 
American and Puerto Rican. The report deline- 
ates recommendations for future action to 
enhance the educational experience of minori- 
ty women. 

Medicine, B. 1978. The Native American 
Woman: A Perspective. New Mexico: New 
Mexico State Univ., University Park. ERIC ED 
151122. 

This book presents the Native American 
woman from varied perspectives. The six chap- 
ters in the book cover the Native American 
woman from the anthropological, ethnographic 
and historical perspectives; the challenges of 
contemporary Native American women; and 
biographical accounts by Bonnin and 
Qouyawyma, Native American women who 
have faced the challenges of today's changing 
roles. 

Native American Women: A Selected Topics 
Bibliography of ERIC Documents. 1911 . New 
Mexico: New Mexico State University, Univer- 
sity Park, ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Educa- 
tion and Small Schools. ERIC ED 152472. 

This 50-item bibliography provides a 
guide to resource materials, research findings 
and developments related to Native American 
women. Entries Jisted were published between 
1968 and 197ffc Topics covered include role 



models, post secondary education, counseling 
programs, employment and cultural education. 

Pido, A.J:A. 1978. A Cross Cultural Change of 
Gender Roles: the Case of Filipino Women Im- 
migrants in Midwest City, U.S.A. Paper pre- 
sented- at the Annua 1 Conference of Ethnic and 
Minorfty Studies, University of Wisconsin, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. ERIC ED 159244. 

This paper examines perceptions and atti- 
tudes related to women in the Philippines and 
assesses how these perceptions and attitudes 
are affected by migration to the United States. 

Portello, C. et al. 1976. Bibliography of Writ- 
ings on La Mujer. Berkeley, California: Cali- 
fornia Univ., Chicano Studies Library. ERIC 
ED 164216. 

This bibliography lists works about Chi- 
canas in the U.S., with some reference to books 
and articles that discuss Mexicanas and women 
in general. Among the areas covered are the 
arts, education, sociology, economics, history, 
health and literature. Most materials were pub- 
lished between 1960 and 1976, but some ear- 
lier publications are also cited. Part 1 contains 
documents pertaining to La Mujer. Part II con- 
tains a variety of articles relevant to Chicanas 
and to women in general. 

Sexism and Racism: Feminist Perspectives. 
1974. Civil Rights Digest. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 

This issue of the Civil Rights Digest con- 
tains various articles in which the status of 
women from different ethnic groups is 
analyzed. The issue also contains "A Resource 
List For Women'* where Research Centers, In- 
stitutes and Clearinghouses are listed. An 
annotated list of selected books and articles 
about minority women of different ethnic 
groups is appended. 

Stanley, S. and Wagner, N.N., eds. 1973. 
Asian-Americans: Psychological Perspectives. 
Palo Alto, California: Science and Behavior 
Books, Inc. ERIC ED 098275. 

This document provides an overview of 
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the Asian American experience. Parts One, 
Two and Five of the book include articles per- 
taining to the Asian American woman and her 
changing roles in contemporary society. 

Strong, L.M. n.d. Choices and Careers: Frde to 
Choose: Being an Indian Woman. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin University. University 
Extension. ERIC ED 158937. j 

Written by an Oneida woman, this docu- 
ment which analyzes the role of the womlan in 
the Woodland tribe dispels the erroneous con- 
cept of the Native American woman as the 
; "poor squaw. " This document also features 
suggested activities for Native American 
women to conduct with their daughters. 

Wheat, V. 1978. Hispanic Women and Educa- 
tion: Annotated Selected References and Re- 
sources. San Francisco, California: Women's 
Educational Equity Communications Network. 
ERIC ED 164246. 

This bibliography cites 82 selected refer- 
ences and resources pertaining ta Hispanic 
women. It includes bibliographies, overviews 
and statistical profiles, curriculum materials, 
evaluation of materials, perspectives on educa- 
tion, and publications dealing with the par- 
ticipation of Hispanic women in the labor force 
and the social, psychological and cultural con- 
flicts they face. The materials cited were pub- 
lished between 1969 and 1978. 

Women in ne\*/ history texts. 1976, Interracial 
Books for Chihren Bulletin 7: 4-7. ERIC ED 
134635. 

Issue #7 of\the Interracial Books for Chil- 
dren Bulletin contains three articles, including 
an analysis of racisjn and sexism in new history 
textbooks. 
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Goodman, S., ed. 1978. Resources on Women. 
Longmeadow, Ma: Department of Humanistic 
and Behavioral Studies of Boston University. 

1 his extensive bibliography was Compiled 



as a special project for a directed study course 
on the education ?nd psychosocial develop- 
ment of women. Entries are classified under 
several categories. Of special interest to per- 
sons concerned with issues related to minority 
women are entries classified under "Research 
Bibliographies," "Women's Studies Re- 
sources" and the "Partially Annotated Re- 
search Bibliography: Sex Roles, Sexism, Non- 
Sexism". This last category includes an Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Non-Sexist Picture 
Books for Children. 

Shaffer, S.M. 1980. Spotlight on Sex Equity: A 
Filmography. Washington, D.C.: the Mid 
Atlantic Center for Sex Equity. The American 
University. 

This annotated listing of sex equity media 
resources includes descriptions of films, slide- 
tape presentations and filmstrips. The 
filmography is divided into various categories, 
and entries are cross-referenced. The resources 
under Multi-Ethnic and Women's Achieve- 
ments and Experiences are particularly rele- 
vant to teachers of minority girls. 

Shaffer, S. and Gordon, B. 1980. Resource 
Notebook. Washington, D.C.: the Mid-Atlantic 
Center for Sex Equity. The American Univer- 
sity.. 

This notebook includes materials, organi- 
zations and general resources related to the 
achievement of sex equity and the implementa- 
tion of Title IX directives. The first section de- 
scribes services provided by organizations con- 
cerned with Title IX and sex equity in the fields 
of legislation, teaching strategies, textbooks 
and inst uctional materials, vocational educa- 
tion, physical education, guidance and career 
development, community involvement, and 
personnel policies This section also include 
annotated listings of major publishers of sex 
equity materials and providers of sex equity 
services. 

The second section contains descriptions of or- 
ganizations which provide Title IX and sex 
equity resources. 




Verheyden-Hilliard, M.E. 1976. A Handbook 
for Workshops on Sex Equality in Education 
Washington, D.C : American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

The purpose of this handbook is to help 
counselors, teachers ^nd administrators be- 
come ao/are of the need to rid guidance pro- 
grams of sex role stereotyping, develop sen- 
sitivity to the myths and stereotyping that per- 
petuate sex bias and sex discrimination, recog- 
nize the double discrimination suffered by mi- 
nority "girls and women, recognize the need for 
attitudinal and behavioral change in one's own 
sex role stereotyping, and develop a commit- 
ment to encourage others to change. 

SELECTED SOURCES 

Council on Interracial Books for Children 

1841 Broadway 
New York, NY 10023 
(212) 757-5339 

Publishes a bulletin in which children's 
books and other materials are analyzed for sex 
and race bias. 

Information Systems Development 

1100 East 8th Strcst 
Austin, TX 78702 
(512) 477-1604 

This organization has developed a data 
base information on ethnic women in the 
United States. 

KNOW, Inc. 

P.O. Box 86031 
Pittsburgh, PA 15221 
(412) 241-4844 

This firm has published information 
dealing with race and sex bias in education. 

Lollipop Power 

Box 1171 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
(919) 929-4857 

A feminist publisher, Lollipop Power has 



developed workshops and media presentations^ 
on the effects of race and sex stereotyping. 

Multicultural / Multiethnic Women Studies 
Program 

Berkeley Unified School District 
1720 Oregon Street 
Berkeley, CA 94703 
(415) 644-6274 

Publications include curricular units 
which focus on the role of women in today's 
society $nd the recognition of the achieve- 
ments of women from different ethnic back- 
grounds. 

National Advisory Council on Women's 
Educational Programs 

1832 M Street, N.W. Suite 821 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 653-5846 

Established by the Women's Educational 
Equity Act, this council publishes an annua! re- 
port and special reports on issues concerning 
both women in general and minority women in 
particular. 
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Dear Colleague: 

We would appreciate your comments and suggestions for changes or additions on this module. Your 
feedback will help us prepare a more comprehensive final edition. 

1. I find this module to be very useful/ somewhat useful/ not useful for me profes- 
sionally. 

2. I find this module to be very useful/ somewhat useful/ not useful for me per- 
sonally. 

3. I find this module to be very clearly presented/ somewhat clearly pre- 
sented/ not clearly presented. 

4 1 find this module to be very informative/ somewhat informative/ not informa- 
tive. 

5. I find this module to be very readable/ somewhat readable/ not readable. 

6. I was most impressed with: 



7. 1 feel the following changes should be made in order to make this module more useful: 



8. This module will be most useful to me in my role as 



Please fill out this questionnaire and mail it to: 



Creative Learning, Inc. 
3201 New Mexico Ave, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
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